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Cnvitorial 


THIRTY YEARS OF BIBLICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


It is thirty years ago this month that there appeared the first 
number of the Hebrew Student. William R. Harper, then just 
coming into notice as an enthusiastic and effective teacher of 
Hebrew, was the originator and editor of the new journal. Of the 
Hebrew Student, both the Biblical World and the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures are continuations. Looking back 
upon it from a distance of thirty years, we can see that the time 
was one of special activity and interest in biblical study in America. 
The Revised Version of the New Testament and the Westcott and 
Hort Greek Testament had been published in 1881. Work on the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament was moving forward to 
its publication in 1885. The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis had been organized in 1880 and was exercising a stimu- 
lating influence on the development of biblical studies. It is but 
just to associate with these events the beginning of Dr. Harper’s 
work at Morgan Park and the establishment of the Hebrew Student, 
for through his journal and his teaching he was destined to be for 
a quarter of a century one of the potent forces in the field of bibli- 
cal study in America. Nor is it perhaps an exaggeration of the 
significance of all these events taken together, if from about the 
year 1881 we date the modern period of biblical scholarship in 
America. 

Elsewhere in this issue Professor Milton S. Terry gives our 
readers an account of the men who at that time were most active in 
promoting biblical study, and Professor Henry Preserved Smith 
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sketches the progress of biblical scholarship in the last thirty years. 
These articles bring forcibly home to us the fact that notable 
changes of opinion have taken place within a generation, not only 
in the field of Old Testament study with which Professor Smith 
chiefly deals, but in that of the New Testament also. Views then 
scarcely dreamed of as possible have now become common, and 
many things then felt to be vital have fallen into the background or 
been forgotten. The phrase that more nearly than any other 
describes the change comprehensively is the substitution of the 
historical for the dogmatic point of view. This change, certain to 
come sooner or later, if theology was not to be divorced from the 
onward-moving intellectual life of the race, has already proved 
itself not a loss but a gain to religion. 

What the next thirty years may bring forth, who can forecast ? 
Notable changes in all probability; but scarcely, one can but 
think, more notable than those which have taken place since Dr. 
Harper issued the first number of the Hebrew Student. 


THE HEBREW STUDENT. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE PRAGMATIC TEST OF CHRISTIANITY 


In the January number of the Adlantic Monthly Winston 
Churchill, the American, writing under the title ‘Modern Govern- 
ment and Christianity,” relates an interesting personal experience. 
Brought up under Christian influence, but having Christianity 
presented to him in the oriental imagery which, however forcible its 
appeal to the men of the first century, makes little appeal to 
Americans of the present day, he assumed and long maintained an 
attitude of indifference to the Christian religion. Going into 
politics, engaging actively in the fight for good government, it 
became gradually clear to him that the questions in which he was 
interested were moral questions, and that the battle he was fighting 
was a moral battle. The real question at issue was whether 
individualism should prevail in the affairs of cities, states, and the 
nation, and men of power use their power to advance their own 
selfish interests, or the government be administered with a view to 
the welfare of all the people, and the officers of government account 
themselves the servants of all. Surprised, apparently, to find him- 
self fighting a battle which was at bottom purely moral, reflecting 
on this and the further fact that those whom he found himself 
opposing also recognized the moral character of the struggle and 
resented the intrusion of morals into politics, Mr. Churchill was led to 
study historically the question of the source of the moral enthusiasm 
and idealism of which he found himself and others partakers. The 
result of the study was the discovery that it was the principles 
of Christianity that he and his companions had adopted, and that 
the ideals which were impelling them to efforts after good govern- 
ment and the welfare of the people were those of Jesus. Moral 
enthusiasm, he discovered, had its source in religion, and that the 
religion of Jesus. Incidentally his historic studies led him to the 
conviction that throughout the Christian centuries, and notably in 
the Middle Ages, the simple, fundamental elements of the religion 
of Jesus had been clothed in, and to a certain extent obscured by, 
the current notions of cosmogony and of.government; and that 
the process of liberating the gospel from the obscuring and hindering 
armor, which began with the Reformation, is even now making more 
rapid progress than ever before. This process of liberation he was 
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led to ascribe in part to the influence of that same historical study 
which had enlightened him, but even more to the constant working 
of the Spirit of God, which is the spirit of Jesus, in the hearts of men, 
to many of whom the discovery that the principles which they have 
been led to adopt are those of Christianity comes as a surprise after 
they have enthusiastically adopted them. Mr. Churchill comes to 
the conclusion that we stand on the threshold of a greater religious 
era than the world has ever seen, and that the distinguishing mark 
of it will be the prevalence in all phases of human life of the essential 
spirit and principles of the religion of Jesus. 

In the autumn and winter of 1910-11 Edward A. Ross, professor 
of sociology in the University of Wisconsin, spent some six months 
in China studying that interesting country from a sociological point 
of view. He not only visited the coast cities, but penetrated far 
into the interior and observed the people in regions little affected 
by foreign influence. Professor Ross began his studies with no 
prejudice in favor of Christian missions, but with the intention of 
seeing things as they are. From his volume, The Changing Chinese, 
we learn that he found much to admire in the Chinese character, 
and much to lament in their social customs and economic conditions. 
He ascribes the evils from which China is suffering mainly to an 
unfortunate emphasis in their idea of the relations between parents 
and children, and an erroneous conception of the proper place of 
women in human society. Among the influences which are making 
for the alleviation of these conditions and for the promotion of 
Chinese welfare he expressly attaches great importance to the 
work of Christian missionaries, and by implication, rather than by 
direct statement, to the educational influence of modern science. 
Among the Christian missionaries the representatives of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association especially commended themselves to 
him because of the practical type of Christianity which they repre- 
sent, and the emphasis of their work on the doing of good after 
the manner and in the spirit of Christ, rather than on any specific 
aspect of Christian doctrine. Since his return to this country 
Professor Ross is reported as saying to companies of students that 
the work of the Association in the Far East offers them a career 
of unsurpassed attractiveness. 
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The utterances of these two representative men are, we believe, 
themselves representative of certain tendencies of thought in our 
day which are among the hopeful signs of the times. The first of 
these is the tendency to apply to Christianity the test of pragma- 
tism, broadly conceived. Of narrow pragmatism we have always 
had too much. Many a man has justified himself in an attitude of 
indifference to Christianity and of alienation from the church, or 
even of active hostility to both, because of the unworthy life of 
some conspicuous representative of the church, or because of the 
recoil of his mind from some doctrine emphasized by the Christian 
body with which he has come into closest contact, or because of 
the slowness of the church to accept the results of scientific study 
and modify its attitude by them. It is good to see signs of the 
approach of the day when men will test Christianity by its works 
as they are disclosed in a survey of its history from the days of 
Jesus to the present, and by its effect upon the life of men broadly 
viewed. 

The second tendency which we have in mind is the growing 
recognition of the essential kinship and kindred influence of Chris- 
tianity and science, properly so defined. Itis not long ago that they 
viewed one another as foes. And the typical representatives of 
each were to a certain extent foes. The current type of Christianity 
and the current type of scientific thought were really opposed to 
one another. But with a better understanding of the true spirit of 
Christianity as represented in its Founder, and a clearer definition 
of the idea of science, this antagonism is giving place to a recognition 
of the essential kinship of the two. The spirit of Jesus is intellectu- 
ally the spirit of science—the purpose to see things as they are, not 
simply as they have been supposed and alleged to be. When the 
Christian is ready to take Jesus’ point of view in this respect, he 
loses all ground of antagonism to the true spirit of science. Men 
of science are on the other hand coming to see that while the eager- 
ness to know is distinguishable in thought from the zeal to place 
that knowledge at the service of men, and while the proportion of 
the two elements may rightly vary in different minds and in the 
same mind at different times, yet the two are never rightly sepa- 
rated. Either alone produces an ill-balanced, abnormal mind. 
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Deep in the religion of Jesus is the eagerness and readiness to know. 
Intertwined with the eagerness to know there is in every normal 
mind the sense of obligation and the desire not to hoard, but to 
give out for the benefit of others. Christianity and science are 
essentially akin. 

The third tendency is to recognize with increasing clearness that 
moral enthusiasm and effectiveness have their normal and constant 
source in religion. The battle has been fought out on the field of 
scholarship, as the student of scientific ethics knows. The test has 
been made in the field of experimental ethics, and a leading repre- 
sentative of the ethical culture movement said not long ago that the 
weakness of that movement lay in its failure to give adequate recog- 
nition to religion. The test is always in progress in the field of 
human experience. Mr. Churchill expressly, and Mr. Ross by 
implication, bear this testimony, that Christianity provides the 
soil in which moral power and moral enthusiasm find their best 
rootage. The men whom Mr. Ross found exerting the most 
effective influence for the development of China were in China in 
obedience to the call of religious motives. Mr. Churchill and some 
of the men whom he observed became soldiers in a moral battle 
without being consciously impelled by religious motives. But they 
had grown up in the atmosphere of Christianity. And when Mr. 
Churchill began to look into the history of the movement of which 
he was himself a part he found that historically its roots and its 
strength were in the Christian religion. 

These, we repeat, are encouraging signs of the times. When 
Christianity is tried by its fruits broadly judged, when its essential 
kinship with that great movement in the direction of scientific 
thought which is characteristic of our age is recognized, when it is 
becoming clearer to those who look into current movements and 
the history of the past, that the unfailing springs of moral character 
and moral enthusiasm are in the religion of Jesus, there is reason to 
take courage and be glad. 
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BIBLICAL SCHOLARS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1882 


PROFESSOR MILTON S. TERRY, S.T.D. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


There lies before me as I write a thin quarto with the title of 
The Hebrew Student, the first page of which bears date of April, 
1882, and announces itself as Vol. I, No. 1, of “‘a monthly journal 
in the interests of Old Testament literature and interpretation.” 
The first article is a translation of Franz Delitzsch’s course of lec- 
tures on the Pentateuch, as delivered in the University of Leipzig 
the previous summer, and made from manuscript notes by Samuel 
Ives Curtiss. The names of Curtiss and of other biblical scholars 
which appear in successive numbers of this journal awaken a host 
of cherished memories. The writer of this somewhat reminiscent 
paper may witness the good confession that he was trained in his 
earlier biblical studies after the straitest school and teachings of 
Franz Delitzsch, C. F. Keil, E. W. Hengstenberg, Moses Stuart, 
and Edward Robinson. Tayler Lewis, worthy to be classed with 
any of these, had but recently passed from his earthly labors 
when the name of William R. Harper began to command attention 
as a Hebrew student and a teacher of remarkable ability. This 
first number of a journal devoted to the study of Hebrew and Old 
Testament literature marked a noteworthy transition period in 
Semitic scholarship and in biblical criticism and interpretation. 
Since 1882 the critical study of the Holy Scriptures has made a very 
remarkable progress, and not a few names of Old and New Testa- 
ment scholars, then quite unknown, have come into prominence. 

The Revised Version of the New Testament appeared in 1881, 
and that of the Old followed in 1885. Several names that appear 
among the American revisers were not, perhaps, men of the highest 
reputation as specialists in biblical learning, but the Old and New 
Testament companies, taken as a whole, fairly represented the 
best biblical scholarship of that time. Of the American scholars 
who took part in the epochal work Philip Schaff was president, 
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and William H. Green and Theodore D. Woolsey the chairmen 
respectively of the Old and New Testament companies. Schaff 
combined the best elements of both German and American scholar- 
ship. He was a born leader of men, a disciple of Tholuck and of 
Neander, a master in biblical as well as in historical theology, also 
encyclopedic in knowledge, and sympathetic and active in all 
good works, especially in enterprises of great pith and moment. 
William Henry Green of Princeton was probably, in 1882, the most 
distinguished representative of Old Testament scholarship in the 
United States. His Hebrew Grammar, begun at the suggestion of 
his honored colleague Joseph Addison Alexander, reached a third 
edition in 1883, and served an excellent purpose among the stu- 
dents and teachers of Hebrew in this country. His Vindica- 
tion of the Pentateuch from the Aspersions of Bishop Colenso, in 1863, 
made him famous as a stanch conservative in biblical criticism, 
and for a generation thereafter he was acknowledged as the most 
powerful defender of the current traditional views of the Old Testa- 
ment writings. In his contentions with the positions of the modern 
higher criticism perhaps the most noteworthy were his articles in 
Hebraica, Vols. V-VIII (1888-92), on “‘The Pentateuchal Ques- 
tion.” Were these articles put in a volume by themselves they 
would make a work much larger than the same author’s Moses and 
the Prophets, which had appeared some years before. Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, twenty-five years president of Yale, was renowned 
for his mastery of the Greek language and literature as well as for 
his numerous contributions to political science and international 
law. He had few if any superiors among the American scholars 
of his generation. ; 

In goodly fellowship with these eminent divines I am wont to 
associate Thomas Jefferson Conant, whose life extended well-nigh 
over the entire nineteenth century. His translation of Gesenius’ 
Hebrew Grammar, his annotated version of Job and Proverbs for 
the American Bible Union, and his new version of the Psalms, with 
philological notes, in the Schaff-Lange Commentary, gave him a high 
rank among the most accomplished Hebrew scholars of his time. 
Contemporary with him, closely associated in literary work and 
living to a like old age, was A. C. Kendrick, translator of Ols- 
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hausen’s Commentary on the New Testament, Moll’s Commentary 
on Hebrews in the Lange series, and the Gospel of John in the 
American edition of Meyer’s Exegetical Handbook of the New Tes- 
tament. He was also the author of many other works. One may 
naturally think of Horatio B. Hackett as closely affiliated with the 
two last named. His Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts 
of the Apostles is a magnificent piece of New Testament exegesis. 
His service also in the American Bible Union and in editing with 
Ezra Abbot the enlarged American edition of Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible evinced his superior rank as a biblical scholar. James 
Strong was another of those sturdy and tireless workmen in the 
field of biblical literature, whose range of learning was immense, and 
whose productiveness as a writer was correspondent with his great 
acquirements. With his friend and colleague John McClintock he 
planned the Cyclopaedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, and after McClintock’s death in 1870 he carried forward 
the vast enterprise on his own personal responsibility, preparing 
a very large proportion of the biblical articles with his own hand, 
and directing the whole work to successful completion in ten large 
octavos, with two supplementary volumes. 

No man on the American Committee of Revisers commanded 
higher esteem than the Unitarian layman Ezra Abbot. As a 
textual critic he was facile princeps among them all, and his judg- 
ment on all questions of exact exegesis was ever treated with 
exceptional regard. His connection with the Prolegomena to the 
eighth edition of Tischendorf’s large critical Greek Testament, and 
his numerous contributions to biblical and critical studies gave 
him a marked pre-eminence among the New Testament scholars 
of the United States. Along with Abbot I should speak of Caspar 
René Gregory into whose hands it fell to write the Latin Prole- 
gomena for Tischendorf’s large work just mentioned. An American 
by birth and early training, we may claim him as one of our own, 
although his life work has been chiefly done in Germany, where he 
holds an honored professorship in the University of Leipzig and 
stands pre-eminent as a textual critic of the New Testament. 
His volume on the Canon and Text of the New Testament is a splen- 
did monument of his industry and learning. With the name of 
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Ezra Abbot I also naturally associate that of my early and revered 
teacher, Timothy Dwight of New Haven. As critics and exegetes 
both Dwight and Abbot appeared perhaps at their best in the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 1881 in their exhaust- 
ive discussion of the grammatical construction of Rom. 9:5. 
Their learned papers may be read in the Journal of that society 
and supply about all that is to be said for either rendering 
of that long-disputed text. Dwight’s painstaking ability and skill 
as an exegete are also seen 
in his contributions to the 
American edition of Meyer’s 
Commentary on the New 
Testament, and were con- 
spicuous in his work with 
the American Committee of 
Revisers. In the same high 
rank of New Testament 
scholarship was Joseph 
Henry Thayer, translator of 
Winer’s (and also of Butt- 
mann’s) Grammar of the 
Greek Testament, and author 
of the most complete and 
satisfactory Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment in existence. 

William Hayes Ward, long 
and widely known as editor 
of the New York Independ- 
ent, deserves an honorable mention in connection with the biblical 
scholars of the period of which I write. As early as 1870 he had 
made himself acquainted with the cuneiform inscriptions of west- 
ern Asia and was among the first, if not himself the very first, of 
American scholars to attract attention as an Assyriologist. He 
was for a time lecturer on Assyriology at Yale, and he directed 
the Wolfe expedition to Babylonia in 1884. His membership in 
the American Oriental Society and his various contributions to 
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its learned discussions and to various magazines and reviews 
attest his high place among biblical scholars and orientalists. 
Crawford H. Toy, for the last thirty-two years professor of Hebrew 
and oriental languages at Harvard, has distinguished himself by 
many publications of exceptional value. His revised Hebrew text 
and version of Ezekiel for the Polychrome Bible, and his commen- 
tary on Proverbs in the International Critical Commentary have 
received highest commendation and are an honor to American 
scholarship. D.G. Lyon, of 
the same school, began to 
attract attention as a Sem- 
itic scholar about 1882, and 
his Assyrian Manual and 
other contributions to bibli- 
cal and oriental studies have 
steadily increased his fame. 
Charles Augustus Aiken, 
sometime president of Union 
College, was elected to the 
chair of Old Testament lit- 
erature in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1882. 
His translation of Zéckler’s 
Commentary on Proverbs, 
with critical and grammati- 
cal notes, in the American 
edition of Lange, displayed 
no small amount of original 
research, and evinced his 
right to a place among the eminent biblical scholars of his gen- 
eration. John A. Broadus, a man of multifarious gifts, pastor, 
classical teacher, professor of New Testament exegesis and homi- 
letics, president of a theological seminary, and author of many 
volumes of genuine worth, was at the maturity of his mental 
strength in 1882. His various labors were in beautiful keeping 
with his sweetness of spirit and admirable urbanity. Along with 
Broadus I am wont to associate Roswell D. Hitchcock, whose 
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Complete Analysis of the Holy Scriptures and editorial work on the 
American Theological Review gave him an honorable place among 
the acknowledged biblical scholars of our land. He was a teacher 
of rare power, and a preacher who had few superiors in ability to 
illuminate and enforce the word of truth. It was my good fortune, 
when a pastor in New York, to find my way at times into his class- 
room in the Union Theological Seminary, and to observe his genius 
and skill in portraying the great characters and the crucial periods 
of the history of Christianity. Here also it is well to speak of that 
great theologian, Charles Hodge of Princeton, who was a member 
of the New Testament Company of Revisers although the infirmi- 
ties of age prevented his meeting with the committee. His com- 
mentaries on Romans, Corinthians and Ephesians, were widely 
read, and his contributions to the Princeton Review, of which he 
was founder and editor, would fill many volumes. His long life 
and commanding influence at home and abroad made his name 
almost a household word in all the churches. His son and suc- 
cessor, Archibald Alexander Hodge, proved himself a workman of 
the highest order, but he was cut off in the maturity of his manly 
strength, and his important trust passed to the care of Benjamin 
B. Warfield, who had already distinguished himself in the work of 
New Testament criticism and interpretation. Professor Warfield 
still adorns that honored and historic chair at Princeton, and is 
recognized as an authority in the system of Christian doctrine for 
which his theological seminary stands and has reason to boast its 
consistent record. 

Edward Cone Bissell will be long remembered as one of the 
earnest and able antagonists of the modern critical methods of 
dissecting various Old Testament books, and of assigning the 
different sections to divers authors. His papers read before the 
Society of Biblical Exegesis and his volumes on the Historical 
Origin of the Bible and the Origin and Structure of the Pentateuch, 
are among the most strenuous essays extant in defense of the tra- 
ditional opinions. His translation and commentary on the Apoc- 
rypha of the Old Testament formed a supplemental volume to the 
American edition of Lange’s Biblework. In closest sympathy with 
Bissell in adherence to the conservative views of Old Testament 
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literature was that scholarly pastor and divine, Talbot W. Cham- 
bers, whose active ministry covered a period of well-nigh sixty 
years. He was a gifted organizer and leader of men, editor of 
theological reviews, translator of several books in the American 
edition of Lange’s Commentary and an instructive preacher. 
Another prominent New York pastor was Howard Crosby, mag- 
netic and active in many forms of Christian work yet finding time 
for a large amount of critical study and exposition of the Scriptures. 
His publications were numerous and his presence among the 
New Testament Revisers was always an inspiration. John De- 
Witt and John Lillie belonged to this same company of careful 
exegetes and ranked with the best representatives of American 
biblical scholarship. In this same memorable coterie were Howard 
Osgood, and Matthew B. Riddle, and Frederic Gardiner, and 
Charles M. Mead, and George E. Day, who were all connected 
either with the Revision Committee or the American edition of 
Lange, or with both. Marvin R. Vincent was for twenty-five years 
distinguished as an erudite pastor and preacher, and has been for 
nearly another quarter of a century a professor of New Testament 
exegesis in Union Seminary, and a voluminous writer. His trans- 
lation of Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament, in co-operation 
with Charlton T. Lewis, was as admirable for its excellence as it 
was noteworthy as the work of a young man yet in his twenties. 
Among his later publications his Word Studies in the New Testa- 
ment, Critical Commentary on Philippians and Philemon, and 
History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament deserve par- 
ticular mention as worthy of highest commendation. I should 
also mention Bernard Pick, a pastor of Presbyterian and Lutheran 
churches, a Talmudic scholar, a member of several learned societies 
and a prolific author. Although most of his life-work was in the 
department of philosophy, George T. Ladd should also be men- 
tioned among the biblical scholars of this time. His two large 
volumes on The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, published in 1883, are 
dedicated “‘to that great number of Christian teachers and thinkers 
who hold the biblical system of moral and religious truth, but who 
are in doubt as to what they shall conclude concerning the sacred 
writings in which that system is contained.” 
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Among the names of biblical scholars who were rising into 
prominence in 1882 not one was more noteworthy than that of 
Charles Augustus Briggs. I need not mention the score or more 
of volumes that bear his honored name, for they are known and 
read by all thorough students in the department of literature to 
which they belong. He was one of the managing editors of the 
Presbyterian Review of 1880 to 1890, and also of the International 
Critical Commentary and the International Theological Library. 
In co-operation with Professors Brown and Driver he has assisted 
in producing the New Hebrew and English Lexicon which easily 
supersedes all others in its field. He has perhaps been made 
unduly famous for his views on the questions of modern higher 
criticism, in which he was no more to be assailed than the great 
body of the biblical scholars and teachers of his time. His thor- 
oughgoing research early convinced him that many current opinions 
on the date, authorship, and compilation of not a few of the canoni- 
cal books are untenable. Internal evidence spoke to him with far 
greater force than external tradition or ecclesiastical authority. 
For his zealous maintenance of his convictions he was suspended 
from the ministry of his church, and after a time entered the min- 
istry of another communion. However individual opinions may 
differ as to his critical views and his manner of defending them, he 
will ever command a large place, not only in the esteem of biblical 
scholars, but in the cordial affection of an innumerable host of 
friends. It is very natural to associate with Dr. Briggs, the name 
of his distinguished pupil, colleague, and collaborator, Francis 
Brown, whose leadership in the preparation of the New Hebrew 
Lexicon already mentioned, and assignment of work both in the 
International Library and the International Commentary, attest 
a high position in the front rank of our Semitic and biblical scholars. 
Here too I should mention Henry P. Smith, another superior bib- 
lical scholar, who, like Briggs, and for like reasons, was suspended 
from the ministry of his church but found a welcome elsewhere. 
His fine scholarship has attained a monumental expression in his 
Old Testament History and his Commentary on Samuel in the Inter- 
national series. 

There were other biblical scholars of thirty years ago, whose 
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names I fear I have overlooked, but who were well worthy of men- 
tion among those I have so briefly and inadequately sketched. 
William Arnold Stevens won early distinction as a classical Greek 


WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS 


scholar, and later, for more than thirty years, he was professor of 
New Testament interpretation in Rochester Theological Seminary. 
With the assistance of E. D. Burton he prepared an Outline Hand- 
book of the Life of Christ, and an English Harmony of the Gospels 
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for Historical Study which have proved most helpful to students 
of the New Testament. His commentary on the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, in the American Commentary on the New Testament, 
is a fine specimen of clear, readable, masterly exposition. Another 
honored name, not to be omitted from this goodly company, is 
Samuel Ives Curtiss, too early called away from his useful labors. 
Trained in the Union Theological Seminary and at the universities 
of Bonn and Leipzig, he was well known in Europe and America. 
His volume on the Levitical Priests and his annotated translation 
of Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Grammar gained for him an enviable 
distinction at the time he finished his studies in Germany. His 
later work as professor of biblical literature in Chicago Theological 
Seminary steadily increased his reputation as a biblical scholar of 
fine discrimination and of sound judgment. Excessive devotion 
to his chosen tasks and repeated visits to the Holy Land during 
the summer months for the purpose of studying the “primitive 
religion of today,”’ overtaxed his strength, and ended his career 
at the period of his greatest usefulness. 

During the thirty years since the first issue of The Hebrew 
Student and the Revised Version of the New Testament, a great 
number of experts in biblical learning have risen into prominence, 
and many of them are worthy of rank with any of the previous 
generation. Their names appear in the leading theological journals 
of the present day and in numerous volumes that have commanded 
the attention of the learned world. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF BIBLICAL STUDY 


PROFESSOR HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


The founding of the Hebrew Student in 1882 was one of several 
signs of a renewed interest in biblical scholarship in this country. 
William R. Harper showed both the discernment and the courage 
of a leader in that he early felt this interest, and in that he became 
one of the first to interpret it to itself. Of course we must not 
assume that there was no biblical scholarship in this country 
prior to 1880. In theory the American churches have always 
given a large place to Scripture study. They were obliged to do 
this because the Protestant creeds recognize the Bible in the original 
tongues as final arbiter in matters of faith and morals. A 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek was required in many denomina- 
tions before a candidate could be admitted to the ministry. 
There is reason to suppose however that the ambition of most 
theological students was satisfied when they had enough of these 
two languages to pass the not very difficult examination imposed 
by the ordaining body, and there is some evidence to show that 
a very large percentage of men in the pastorate speedily forgot 
even this limited amount. There were good Hebrew scholars in 
the chairs of the seminaries, but even they subordinated their 
teaching to that of the professor of dogmatic theology. The 
latter based his system on a rigid theory of inspiration, and the 
exegesis taught by his colleague was careful not to contradict 
that theory. The commentaries and Bible dictionaries most in 
favor were distinguished for orthodoxy rather than for originality. 

It was of course known that the Germans were distinguished 
for scholarly research in this as in other departments. Lyman 
Beecher is said to have remarked to his class: 


Scholars of every denomination came to the Bible to find their own doc- 
trines taught there, and each finds what he seeks. It is only when the Ger- 
mans come to it without caring what it teaches, treating it like Homer or any 
other ancient book, that we begin to find out what it really means. 
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Whether Dr. Beecher knew the seventeenth-century epigram, 
he had caught the sense of the author who inscribed in a Bible: 
Hic liber est in quo sua quaerit dogmata quisque, 

Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 

In fact Moses Stuart, the most distinguished Hebrew scholar in 
this country in the first half of the last century, received his impulse 
to more thorough scholarship from some German books which 
fell in his way. Edward Robinson studied in Germany, and after 
his time many American stu- 
dents followed his example. 
But with the recognition of 
German scholarship went a 
horror of German rational- 
ism which prevented the 
full appropriation of biblical 
science. Those students of 
theology who went to Ger- 
man universities usually 
chose evangelical teachers 
like Tholuck, whose interest 
in biblical criticism was 
subordinate. The consider- 
able group of Americans 
who were in Leipzig in the 
seventies were attracted to 
Franz Delitzsch quite as 
much by his reputation for 
orthodoxy as by his un- 
doubted scholarship. 

Up to about the time when the Hebrew Student was founded, 
then, the interest in biblical study in this country was dogmatic 
rather than historical. As further evidence we: may notice the 
character of the German works made accessible to English readers. 
In 1882 T. & T. Clark were publishing their foreign theological 
library, which was designed to make the best works of German 
authors accessible in English. In the department of exegesis they 
selected the conservative commentaries of Keil and Delitzsch. 
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And when Philip Schaff chose a German commentary to edit for 
the American public he found the conservative though somewhat 
erratic Lange best suited to his purpose. With Keil and Delitzsch 
in his hands, or with the successive volumes of Lange, the American 
dogmatician could go to sleep comfortably with the conviction 
that the rationalists had been triumphantly refuted, and that the 
theology handed down by the fathers was in possession of the 
field. This was the situation when in 1876 Robertson Smith 
boldly embodied the “long- 
refuted” critical views in 
some articles in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. The 
attacks on him became 
so bitter that in 1876 he 
demanded a trial, and 
although not convicted of 
heresy, he was in 1881 re- 
moved from his chair. 

This, it will be observed, 
was just before the founda- 
tion of the Hebrew Student. 
Attention had been called 
to biblical questions by the 
prosecution of Robertson 
Smith and by the publica- 
tion of his lectures on The 
Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. Readers of this 
book saw at once that here 
was something more than a case of common rationalism. Robert- 
son Smith was no infidel seeking to overthrow the faith of the 
Christian church. He was evidently sincere in claiming that he was 
within his rights in remaining in the Presbyterian church, and he 
was a man whom the General Assembly could not refute on this 
point, although it was willing to pronounce him an unsafe teacher. 

We are not now concerned with Robertson Smith’s views, 
except so far as they affected the attitude of men toward biblical 
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study. They did affect this attitude profoundly, for the first 
thought of the reader of his books was that the average minister 
was incompetent to pronounce on the questions now brought to 
the front. If the new criticism is wrong it must be shown to be 
wrong by men in full possession of all the facts. The standard 
commentaries of Thomas Scott and Mathew Henry were silent 
on the points now at issue. And the minimum of Hebrew pos- 
sessed by the seminary graduate was almost ludicrously inade- 
quate for one who would investigate the problems of the higher 
criticism. 

It was this fact I suppose that most distinctly impressed Harper 
in his work. With the enthusiasm of his whole nature he had 
thrown himself into the study of Hebrew. He saw, perhaps more 
clearly than anyone at that time, that the current teaching was 
inadequate.. It was not in his case any more than in that of his 
contemporaries an interest in new and revolutionary views that 
led him into the path of progress. What he saw was that if the 
church was to retain its influence among thinking men it must 
give its ministers a more thorough training in the language and 
literature of the Old Testament. Not only must the students in 
the schools have a better method; the ministers already at work 
must be enabled to enlarge their knowledge. This was the motive 
which led to the enormous activity of this born teacher; led to 
summer schools and correspondence schools; led to the founding 
of periodicals in which the problems of the Old Testament should 
be freely discussed. 

At the time of which we now speak Chicago was a long way from 
New York, and the well-known provincialism of the eastern city 
probably prevented scholars there from recognizing the importance 
of Harper’s work. Nor is it possible to discover how far Harper 
was conscious of taking part in a general movement. He was an 
independent thinker, and ‘he went his way as that way opened 
before him. Yet as I have intimated he was one of the leaders 
in a widespread movement toward a better understanding of the 
Bible. It was in 1881 that the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment appeared, followed by that of the Old Testament in 1885. 
The misapprehension of the average minister with reference to 
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the whole matter of biblical criticism was illustrated in connection 
with the publication of the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
On the floor of the Presbyterian General Assembly the revisers 
were denounced for “putting the stamp of doubt on some of the 
most precious passages of the Word of God.”’ What sort of his- 
torical sense has a man (and a professed biblical scholar at that) 
when he can utter such a charge ? 

As evidence of this widespread renewal of interest in biblical 
study we may notice also the founding of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, whose first meeting was held in 1880. 
Although from the nature of the case the early members of this 
society were what would now be classed as conservatives, there 
is no reason to doubt that they were moved by the same considera- 
tions as those which were so powerful in Harper’s mind—a sincere 
desire to promote thorough knowledge, and to foster free inquiry 
and discussion with reference to the whole field of biblical study. 
Among the influences at work in this period must be mentioned 
also the new science of Assyriology. In the same year in which 
the Society of Biblical Literature was founded Francis Brown 
began to offer courses in Assyrian at Union Seminary. 

Rightly to appreciate the progress made in the last thirty 
years we should have to review the series of essays which have 
appeared in the Hebrew Student, the Old Testament Student, the 
Biblical World, Hebraica, and the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures. To these add the Journal of Biblical 
Literature and the many articles which have appeared in the various 
theological reviews. ‘To do this in the space at my command is 
obviously impossible. Let me briefly give what I think to be 
the marks of progress. First among them I should say the present 
apprehension is historic rather than dogmatic. This is true in 
matters of criticism both textual and literary. Textual criticism 
of the Old Testament was almost entirely ignored in this country 
thirty years ago. Scholars assumed the accuracy of the Massoretic 
text. Even the Revised Version suffered because the revisers 
esteemed this text too highly. But in all recent publications we 
find the criticism of the text treated as an essential part of exegesis. 
The illustrations may be found in any of the recent commentaries, 
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‘in Haupt’s Polychrome Bible, and in many articles and discussions 
in the reviews. 

The conception of biblical theology as a distinct branch of 
science, independent of dogmatic theology, is now firmly established 
in this country, whereas thirty years ago this was a new and 
strange idea. The settlement of this point is due to Professor 
Briggs more than to any one man. He had published as early as 
1870 an article on the subject, which, however, attracted little 
attention because it was too far ahead of the times. In 1880, how- 
ever, this scholar opened up the whole subject of biblical science in 
the Presbyterian Review of which he was joint editor with Dr. 
Patton. The series began with an article on “Inspiration” by 
Professors Hodge and Warfield. This article defended the most 
rigid theory of verbal inspiration but with an important modifica- 
tion in the interest of textual criticism. The inspiration of the 
original autographs, afterward so strenuously defended, was their 
formula. This was followed by an article from Dr. Briggs’s pen 
on “Critical Theories of the Sacred Scriptures” in relation to their 
inspiration, and the next year by one on “Biblical Theology.” 
These articles, it need hardly be said, defended the right and in- 
culcated the duty of criticism, adducing precedents from the 
Puritan divines of the seventeenth century as well as from the 
Protestant reformers, and showing how their logic culminated in 
establishing biblical theology as a purely historical science. 

The so-called higher criticism was defended in the same series 
of articles in the Presbyterian Review. Professor Briggs was 
supported by myself in a paper in which I may claim to have 
given the American public the first adequate statement of the then 
novel theories of Wellhausen. Samuel Ives Curtiss contributed 
an article on Franz Delitzsch which surprised the readers in that 
it showed the concessions which this eminently conservative 
scholar was compelled to make to the critics. This series of 
studies was useful to many seriously minded readers by showing 
the true state of the Old Testament investigation. That it pro- 
duced alarm and dissatisfaction in many minds is only what might 
have been expected. 

Meanwhile Harper was pursuing his way, teaching and writing 
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with little direct reference to what the rest of us were doing. The 
majority of articles which appeared in the Hebrew Student and 
the Old Testament Student would now be classed as extremely 
conservative. Harper himself makes the impression of a man 
feeling his way—an inquirer rather than a dogmatist. He would 
in no case commit himself hastily. This is the impression made 
also by his discussion with Professor Green. Nevertheless the 
discussion did good, because it showed that there are two sides 
to the question. The con- 
servatives congratulated 
themselves that their side 
made the better showing. 
But they might reflect that 
the other side had its heroes 
also. In fact one of the 
achievements of our science 
in the thirty years has been 
this: we have learned to 
decide historical questions 
by historical arguments, 
and not to suppose we have 
settled everything when we 
have labeled a mana heretic. 

Someone may reply that 
after all is said the official 
voice of the church has pro- 
nounced against all modern- 
ist views of the Bible. The 
General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church suspended Dr. Briggs from the ministry 
because he taught that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch, 
and that Isaiah did not write the second half of the book that 
bears his name. The Papal Biblical Commission has corroborated 
the judgment of the General Assembly on these two points, and 
scarcely a year passes without a deliverance from some Christian 
body of divines stoutly affirming the adherence of their church 
to the traditional views of Scripture. But while this is true, 
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and as sad as it is true, the fact remains that the literature 
on biblical science published since the foundation of the Hebrew 
Student is a better guide to the present state of that science than 
is the declaration of any official body, however august. I have 
already said something about this literature as embodied in the 
periodicals established by Dr. Harper. To these we should have 
to add the Polychrome Bible which is as significant for the higher 
criticism as for the text. Kent’s Student’s Old Testament and his 
other books deserve mention. The whole series of theological 
treatises known as the “International Theological Library” and 
the “International Critical Commentary” belong here. The list 
might be enlarged. But what has been cited is enough to show the 
nature of our progress in the last thirty years. Within this period 
American biblical scholarship has become more scholarly, more 
independent, and more tolerant. 
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WHAT DID JESUS ACCOMPLISH? 


PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


I 

The answer to this.question is to be found in Jesus’ parables of 
the Mustard Seed, and the Leaven (Matt. 13:31-33). In the opin- 
ion of his own people—excepting the few who believed that he it 
was who should redeem Israel—he accomplished only a short- 
lived brilliant career cut off by a death of shame and uttermost 
defeat. To the Romans of his time and of many succeeding gen- 
erations he seemed to have been a fanatical teacher, who begot in 
his followers a strange superstition, and who had to be put to death 
for the peace and security of the province in which he lived. His 
accomplishment was so seemingly insignificant and obscure that 
the smallest of all seeds and the hidden leaven were its fitting 
analogues. Fitting analogues they were because both they and the 
work of Jesus contained in themselves the secret of life—life which, 
like the grain of wheat dying in the ground (John 12:24), begets 
new life a hundred fold by its own death. 


II 
Jesus imparted to religious thought and practice a new sim- 
plicity and a renewed vitality, which were like a new leaven in 
religious life. Organized religion always tends to scholastic intri- 
cacies of doctrine and to ceremonial formality of ritual. It is 
needful only to compare Jesus’ way of thinking and acting in 
matters religious with either the teachings and practices of the 
Jews in his own day, or the technicalities of theology and the fixed 
traditions of religious custom in our own Christian churches, to 
perceive for ourselves the surprise which his simplicity and vitality 
cause to all who have ears to hear and hearts to perceive. Consider 
for instance his thought of God. He conducted no theological dis- 
cussions. The nearest approach thereto is found in his talk with 
the Samaritan woman (John 4:21~-24), and in his reply to the 
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Sadducees’ quibbling question about the resurrection (Mark 12: 
24-27). For the most part he assumed in his hearers a simple 
knowledge of God, and sought to clarify it and build on it. This 
was reasonable because he knew that his idea of God was not novel. 
The prophets had taught that God is the father of his people, and 
the Psalmist knew that God’s pity is like a father’s. Where Jesus 
is unique is in this, that he carried the parable of fatherhood to 
its limit, so far as the love of God is concerned, and he taught 
men always to think of Father when they thought of God. He 
knew and tolerated no restrictions, theological or national, upon 
the truth of this parable. 

But this simplicity was a vital, not a theoretical, simplicity. 
Jesus’ thought admits of no scholastic corollaries. He clearly 
taught that while God is our father, sonship to God is for every man 
an achievement to be attained. For God is perfect, and some real 
resemblance to his perfectness is essential for any claim to sonship 
on a man’s part. Fatherhood was with Jesus a parable, not a 
dogma. He was ready to press that parable to the limit as a reve- 
lation of the love of God—long-suffering, eager to restore and 
redeem men who ought to show themselves to be sons of God, 
waiting solicitously to welcome home every prodigal, and ready to 
share all good with every faithful child. Such is God. But the 
Prodigal in the parable claimed no privilege. The parable does not 
make the father’s love to eclipse the righteousness of God. It is 
a teaching as searching as it is enlightening, as simple and as exact- 
ing as sunlight. Its marks are simplicity and vitality, for it rouses 
men to godliness of life and heavenliness of aspiration. 

So it was with the teaching of Jesus concerning duty. That is 
all summed up in his word: “ Ye shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). His teaching is an extended 
commentary on the old prophetic word: ‘‘The Lord seeth not as 
man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart” (I Sam. 16:7). This is the secret of 
what has been called the ‘“‘inwardness” of Jesus. His teaching 
always penetrated beneath the outward act to the inner life revealed 
by that act. In that inner life he found the man’s character, 
and there he demanded godlikeness. For the endless minutiae of 
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daily life he taught that this sufficeth—to live and act as in God’s 
sight, and according to God’s righteousness and love. What 
exactly each detail of duty should be he left to man’s own conscience. 
“What thinkest thou?” was a favorite rejoinder of Jesus to some 
eager questioner. He had supreme reliance on the action of an 
untrammeled conscience. Here again is the simplicity of Jesus— 
the simplicity of life working out its own nature through whatever 
circumstances may for the time environ it. 

That Jesus had so little that is specific to teach concerning 
man’s destiny has sometimes caused surprise. Devout thinking 
in his day dwelt much on the future glories of God’s kingdom. 
These he did not deny or belittle. But the simplicity and vitality 
which characterized his thinking and teaching led him to empha- 
size rather the present duty than the future glory of heirs of that 
heavenly kingdom. He had no sympathy with the skeptical Sad- 
ducees. He had almost as little with the extravagant imaginings 
of many popular seers of visions in his day. The chief glory of that 
future time, as his teaching suggests it, will be the consummation 
of full fellowship with God for the child of God—a fellowship made 
possible by present godly sympathy and love and helpful ministry 
for “‘the least of these, the Master’s brethren’ (Matt. 25:40). 

Because such is the character of his teaching, he naturally and 
readily taught also that the future begins even now, and the thought 
of an “ eternal life” entered upon now in the flesh, which dominates 
the Gospel of John, is the natural outcome of his teaching. Sim- 
plicity and vitality, such were the searching and fruitful traits of 
his teaching. And because his teaching was such it could seem to 
his contemporaries only as the least of all seeds—as insignificant 
for fulfilment of their magnificent hopes as the woman’s little 
leaven. 

III 

Jesus attached to himself a body of disciples whom the cross 
could not detach from him, although for a time they all forsook 
him and fled. They were attracted first by the authority, the 
radical simplicity, and the vitality of his teaching. He was differ- 
ent from their scribes. They were thrilled also by the sympathy, 
the simple human-heartedness, and the marvelous power of his 
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works of help and healing. And they followed with alert expec- 
tation that he should usher in a new day for the people of God. 
Multitudes shared this enthusiasm and expectation. For many 
of those multitudes perplexity insuperable followed when they saw 
that Jesus set himself more and more clearly at variance with the 
scribes, and withheld himself more and more from the popular 
enthusiasm, and opposed more and more severely certain highly 
cherished ideas and most revered customs. For the multitudes 
the conviction grew ever clearer that Jesus was not one they could 
use as leader in the fulfilment of their hopes. And that is pre- 
cisely what Jesus sought to accomplish. He came not to be used, 
but to be followed. And some there were from out those multitudes 
who were so powerfully influenced by Jesus’ teaching, by his min- 
istries, by his superiority to the clamor of popular enthusiasm and 
to the fetters of traditional teaching, that when the multitudes no 
longer flocked to him, these few could only say: ‘‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life” (John 6:63). 
They had learned—or almost learned—to let him be Master indeed 
and to follow him whithersoever he might lead. 

This they almost learned. The cross was a terrific shock. To 
the end they had hoped that God would surely interfere for their 
Master, and set him on high over all misunderstanding and oppo- 
sition. They had still to see the utter fulfilment of that Master’s 
enterprise of obedience, even until death, the death of the cross. 
They had still to learn how utterly inward and spiritual the heav- 
enly kingdom in its essence must be. They had still to see how 
far in hostility to the best and godliest life human eyes had ever 
witnessed, the blindness of prejudice and sin could lead men. And 
they all forsook him and fled. But their consternation was but for 
a little time. Easter brought the certainty that Life had con- 
quered Death, and the risen Lord became as never before the Mas- | 
ter of their hearts and the guide of their hopes—the Way and the 
Truth and the Life, whereby they came into fellowship with the 
Father. 

It was attachment thus ready to withstand uttermost strain 
that Jesus recognized in Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi; 
and on that acknowledgment that a few at least were ready to 
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own him as Lord of life and truth for them, he declared that he 
would build his triumphant church. They were a paltry company 
of men and women—Galileans mostly; the least of all seeds; a 
small bit of leaven. But Jesus was confident and content. 


IV 


What Jesus accomplished can be apprehended only as that 
seed’s growth is observed, as that leaven’s influence is recognized. 
During the first year or two after the resurrection the early disci- 
ples did not really know what their discipleship signified. Although 
they had been followers of him who taught not as the scribes, and 
had clung to the Master whom the leaders of their people had 
rejected, they did not even after Pentecost know what sort of seed 
he had planted in human life. What his influence signified, what 
the simplicity and vitality of his teaching portended, transpired 
but gradually. But Stephen’s revolt against pharisaic compla- 
cency and narrowness and intolerance was as inevitable as are 
blades, ear, and full corn in a sown field after rain and sun have 
been given to it. 

Saul was right in his hot persecution—right if the traditions for 
which he was so exceedingly zealous were to persist and prevail. 
The tree was showing its strength and the lump was feeling the 
leaven by his time. The freeing of religion from the boundaries 
of nationality and the fetters of ceremony, which Paul strove for 
and in large measure accomplished, was the inevitable result 
of the simplicity and vitality of the teaching and influence of 
Jesus. 

What Jesus accomplished cannot yet be told. If we could 
isolate in thought all that in modern civilization which makes it 
to differ in ideals and aims and standards from the world in which 
that least of. all seeds was planted, and from the other peoples’ 
who have blended their lives with Rome to make our modern world, 
we might be able to show the outlines of the growth to which that 
seed has grown. More important and worth while is it to nourish 
the roots of that tree by fresh recognition of and surrender to the 
simplicity and vitality of Jesus’ teaching, and to the compelling 
power of his personal Mastery. 
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V 


Jesus confronted his disciples in all the centuries with two prob- 
lems—the problem of himself, and the problem of the cross. Neither 
may have discussion in this paper. It may simply be remarked 
that the whole mysterious and sometimes baffling Christology of 
the ancient church was simply the result of her attempt to formu- 
late some thought of her Lord which should be adequate to explain 
the impression which Jesus of Nazareth had made upon those who 
had known him in the flesh, and upon those other multitudes who 
had felt his power as Lord over their lives—even though they had 
not seen him face to face. Those efforts to express an idea which 
proved to be ineffable indicate something of what Jesus accom- 
plished. Still he is the great and glorious problem of our humanity 
drawing thought and desire and aspiration upward to the heights 
of the life not yet attained. 

The cross, too, has begotten strange thoughts in Christian 
minds. To the Jews it was a stumbling-block. To the Greeks 
and Romans it was foolishness, and they mocked the Christians 
with their crucified Lord. To Paul, and to ten thousand times 
ten thousand since his time, it has been the power of God unto 
salvation. Throughout the centuries that symbol of Christ’s 
uttermost obedience to his Father’s purpose of redeeming love has 
been the inspiration of profoundest devotion and of the most 
effective ministry to others’ need. Much that is trivial and fool- 
ish has been said and thought concerning it. The scribes of Chris- 
tian name have made travesty of its power and its mystery. But 
it remains as it was for Paul, the revelation of the redeeming love 
of God. 

VI 

Jesus accomplished the setting at work in the world of a fine 
and increasingly pervasive influence, which sprang from his own 
life of simple and vital religion, of perfect love and helpfulness to 
his fellows, and of uttermost obedience to his Father’s will—an 
influence working by the power of love and faith in hearts he won 
for his own, and by the contagion which awakens like love and 
faith in other hearts “‘which have not seen and yet have believed.” 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE: THE 
PROTESTANT RECOIL 


PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS, Px.D. 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Center, Mass. 


The growth of the Catholic doctrine of the future life and the 
associated practices were at no time unopposed. The fourth- 
century protests' of Aerius, Jovinian of Milan, and Vigilantius of 
southern Gaul against the paganization of Christianity and 
especially against the professed succor of the dead, though rejected, 
smoldered on in the regions of their labors, to break out again in 
the zeal of Claude, bishop of Turin (814-39), and more vigorously 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The opposition in these regions was of two types: dualistic and 
evangelical. The first is Catharism,? best known popularly through 
the Albigenses. It was on the whole a layman’s religion, at many 
points the antipodes of Catholicism, but with striking affinities. 
Its adherents had a fantastic doctrine of redemption. Satan made 
this present evil, material world. Morality is entirely ascetical. In 
life they were strictly pure. The whole Catholic sacramental sys- 
tem and priesthood were rejected; priestly mediation, masses for 
the dead, and invocation of saints were particularly obnoxious. 
There was to be a day of judgment, heaven and hell, but no resur- 
rection. In place of purgatory they put transmigration, and they 
(probably) believed in restorationism. Catharism and the flourish- 
ing civilization of their portion of France perished in blood and 
smoke, but their influence swelled the tide of opposition to the 
Roman church. 

We feel a greater interest in the anti-Catholic bodies of the 
second type. The most familiar names are the Petrobruscians, the 
Henricians, and the Waldenses. Their activity becomes noticeable 
in the early years of the twelfth century in southeastern France, 

Newman, History of Anti-Paedobaptism, 20 fi. 

2 Newman, o#. cit., and the works there referred to. 
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Switzerland, and Italy. Their influence was soon extended far into 
.other lands. The first two are named respectively from Peter de 
Bruys and his disciple Henry of Lausanne, the first a former priest 
and the second a monk. These bodies are known as the mediaeval 
Evangelicals. The term ‘Dissenters’ is hardly applicable to 
them, since they represent not so much dissent from Catholicism 
as another type of the Christian religion. The important thing 
about them is their positive beliefs and practites. 

Our knowledge of them is mostly obtained from their enemies, 
especially from Peter the Venerable,’ their great assailant. He 
makes five charges against them: (1) They rejected infant baptism 
and all faith by proxy; (2) They despised the building of temples 
as holy places, because worship is purely spiritual; all places are 
as holy as churches, for the church consists in the unity of believers; 
(3) The cross ought not to be venerated but rather trampled under 
foot as the instrument of Christ’s torture; (4) In the Supper there 
is no transubstantiation of Christ’s body and blood and no sacrifice, 
because the Supper is only a memorial of Christ; (5) Offerings, 
prayers, alms, and other “good works” of the living for the dead 
are useless, for the dead carry with them the moral state in which 
they lived and all is decided at death. There is no purgatory and 
no middle state. : 

These views represent a simple, unphilosophical, on the whole 
non-Pauline, interpretation of Christianity, that held to the 
spirituality of worship and life, the immediacy and personal nature 
of faith, the inwardness and universality of the Christian commun- 
ion, the worthfulness and holiness of the earthly life, the value of 
positive morality, and the finality of its distinctions. Christ saves 
by bringing men into a present holy fellowship with him. Hence 
priestism, sacramentalism, and all professions of power to affect the 
condition of the living or the dead by religious forms are vain and 
anti-Christian. Newman‘ proves conclusively that these people 
were not Cathari. 

The Waldensian movement,’ whatever may have been its origin, 

3 See Migne, P. L., Tract. contra Petrobrusc., 189, Cols. 719-850. 

4 Op. cit., 34. 

5 The literature on the Waldenses is exceedingly plentiful. 
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is best known in its early stages through the work of Peter Waldo. 
He was a layman, a merchant of Lyons. Our last article indicated 
that the great religious revival which appeared in non-Catholic 
communities, like the Petrobruscians, affected profoundly the great 
church also. Waldo was a Catholic. He had become acquainted 
with the New Testament. He determined to devote his wealth to 
the translation and circulation of it in the vernacular. This was in 
1173. A society soon arose which was so far monastic in its char- 
acter as to adopt the ideal of poverty. These people are known as 
the Poor Men of Lyons. They soon came into friendly relations 
with a similar society, the Poor Men (Humiliati) of Lombardy and 
with the Evangelicals described above. These separate streams of 
religious life tended to coalesce. The Waldensians became more 
radical in their views and finally stood in opposition to accepted 
Catholic doctrine and rejected the church, its priesthood, sacra- 
ments, and ordinances. Newman® quotes David of Augsburg 
as saying, 

They say there is no purgatory, but that all dying pass immediately into 
heaven or hell. Therefore they assert that suffrages made for the dead by the 
church are of no profit, since in heaven they do not need them and in hell they 


are in no way aided by them... . . They say also that the saints in heaven 
do not hear the prayers of the faithful. 


The Waldensian movement spread with great rapidity in many 
directions and numerous societies of their type arose. We find 
them especially strong in the provinces bordering on the Rhine, in 
Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia. Their influence was probably felt 
in the Wycliffian reform in England and certainly in the work of 
the Bohemian Brethren. 

The importance of these facts it is difficult to overestimate. 
There are the strongest reasons for believing that alongside the 
ecclesiastical, sacerdotal Christianity that has figured so promi- 
nently in history on account of its political connections, there 
persisted in great strength in mediaeval Europe, in spite of the 
deadly work of the Inquisition, a Christianity of the layman, 
opposing superstition and upholding freedom of thought, but not 
rationalist; devoted to the study of the Bible, not using it as a 

cit., 46. 
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law-book but as a guide for holy living and ascribing higher worth 
to the New Testament than to the Old; like the mystics in that 
they cultivated the idea of immediate fellowship with God but, 
unlike the mystics, accepting no call to world-flight and finding the 
fulfilment of their faith in the common tasks of life and the fellow- 
ship of brethren. Their religion found its nerve in attachment to 
Jesus Christ and in obedience to his will. The point of special 
interest just now is that they placed the emphasis, not on the future 
life, but on the present. It was neither the fear of hell and purga- 
tory nor the vision of heaven that filled their minds but the eternal 
worthfulness of the life of true goodness. It was this great body of 
lay Christianity that constituted the foundation of the Protestant 
Reformation. 

Before we pass to the latter there are two other mediaeval types 
to be briefly mentioned, the Wycliffe-Huss reformation’ and 
Millenarianism. By the middle of the fourteenth century the 
popular opposition to the church’s interpretation of the relation of 
the present life to the future was powerful. In England it had 
already found utterance in the scorn and indignation of Chaucer 
and John Langland’s allegory, Piers Plowman, when a mightier 
antagonist arose in John Wycliffe. The story of his struggle at 
Oxford and the political conditions that made it possible are 
familiar. The moral and religious campaign carried on by his Poor 
Priests is well known. Wycliffe was a Catholic, but not a Papist. 
He sought to purify the church. He minimized the function of the 
priest and the value of sacraments and sought to exalt the work of 
the preacher and the life of righteousness. While penitence and 
confession were good, confession to a priest was bad. Indulgences, 
masses for the dead, dependence on the merits of the saints were 
immoral, because no sacrament or ceremony could be the basis of 
the relation between man and God. His strict predestinarianism 
—the righteous were foreordained to eternal life, the wicked were 
foreknown to eternal death—excluded the whole church system of 
interventions on behalf of the dead. His affinity with the con- 
tinental Evangelicals is shown in the statement that it was more 

7 See G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe; Lechler, Johann von Wiclif; 
Vaughan, Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe. 
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important to give a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple than 
to make provision for services for one’s soul after death. 
Vaughan® quotes him as saying: 


In the hour of death it will be in vain that the wicked man hath never so 
many bulls of indulgence or pardon or letters of fraternity or thousands of 
masses by priests, monks or friars. Let prelates and curates therefore learn 
these points, for many of them are as false as Satan; and let them teach the 
will of God and God’s curse and the pains of hell as due to men unless they 
amend in this life, and what bliss men shall have if they teach truly the Gospel 
of Christ in word and in holiness of life. 


He favored the belief in the salvation of baptized infants and 
led the way cautiously against saint worship. Yet he retained the 
idea of purgatory as an intermediate state between the church 
militant and the church triumphant but denied the prerogative of 
the priest in relation to it. Vaughan? and Lechler” agree that in 
his later years he practically abandoned this view. 

Wycliffe’s views were carried out in more radical fashion in later 
times by the English Lollards, who may be regarded as the founders 
of Puritanism. On the Continent the Hussite movement per- 
petuated his influence. There in the Bohemian reformation it 
took the form partly of a national uprising and partly a lay protest 
against priestism. The radical party among the Hussites rejected 
purgatory, prayers, and alms for the dead and the associated 
customs. The Taborites were driven by persecution to Millenar- 
ianism. The peaceful Bohemian Brethren were Waldensian in 
character and helped to create the Anabaptist reformation. 

A word only must be written about the Millenarians. The 
common conviction even among Catholics of a severe orthodox 
type, that the church had become hopelessly corrupt, led to the 
pope being regarded as the Antichrist foretold in the New Testa- 
ment and the Catholic church as the Babylonian harlot. Monas- 
ticism itself was an expression of this anti-worldly spirit, and it was 
partly through the monastic life that the tendency to apocalyptic 
prophecy revived in the Middle Ages. Joachim of Flora, a Sicilian, 
prophesied in the closing decades of the twelfth century of the near 
8 Op. cit., ed. 1831, II, 286. 10 Op. cit., II, 564. 

9 Op. cit., II, 292. 
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approach of the end of the world, founded an order of monks that 
bore his name, and produced a large body of apocalyptic literature 
consisting of expositions of Scripture and original predictions. 
Many others followed his example. These apocalypses appealed 
powerfully by their fantastic character to the mediaeval mind. 
The failure of his predictions had little effect on their influence. 
The Millenarian movement was strengthened by the growth of 
a body of Spiritual Franciscans after the secularization of the 
Franciscan order. One of their number, Pierre Jean Olivi, was a 
famous prophet of the closing years of the thirteenth century. 
The enthusiastic party of the Hussites, the Taborites, received 
these ideas and gave added force to fanatical tendencies. Many 
of the Anabaptists of Reformation days became Millenarians. 
The cataclysm of the movement came with the horrors of the 
Miinster kingdom. But these people were more sinned against 
than sinning. Millenarianism and mysticism are much akin. Their 
opposition to Catholicism was more in form than in spirit. Peter 
Damiani himself was a Millenarian. The inevitable failure of 
both these tendencies of thought reacted in favor of the common 
Catholic eschatology. 

We find, then, that the Catholic doctrine of the future life was 
threatened in the beginning of the sixteenth century by many 
influences. The cultivation of immediate personal faith in God 
excluded the priestly mediator. The growth of intelligence among 
the common people produced doubt of the church’s knowledge of 
post-mortem conditions and of her ability to serve human interests 
in that realm. The growth of science and its support of more 
elevated views of the natural order and of the natural relations of 
life dispelled the idea that the holy and the common were separate, 
that heaven is the opposite of earth, and, by inference, annulled 
the sacraments. The growth of the moral consciousness, the 
feeling that moral distinctions are simple, clear, and eternally 
supreme, united with the religious conviction that God alone can 
forgive sin, led to a scorn of the church’s system of satisfactions for 
sin. Especially the increased acquaintance with the Bible made 
the artificial character of the church’s eschatological scheme clear. 
The cumulative effect of these influences was well-nigh irresistible. 
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The fact is that the Protestant Reformation was a great layman’s 
movement, notwithstanding the fact that some of its leaders were 
priests. 

We come at last to Martin Luther." The Reformation is com- 
monly dated from the day he nailed his ninety-five theses on the 
door of the church of Wittenberg. But when the student turns to 
this document expecting to find in it a clear denial of purgatory and 
a denunciation of the church’s claims in relation to the future life, 
he is instantly disappointed. There is nothing distinctively Evan- 
gelical in the theses. It is true that the gospel is mentioned, but 
the relation of Jesus Christ and his atonement to sinners has no 
place. The idea of salvation by faith or the assurance of eternal 
blessedness never appears. The moral issue is not firmly presented 
and it is confused by being left entangled in questions of ecclesi- 
astical action. There is no distinct repudiation of the authority of 
the pope or the church or a denial of purgatory. There are bold 
and striking affirmations flanked by utterances of loyalty to the 
pope that might serve the need of protection against attack. Some 
of the theses are equivocal in tone and apparently tentative in 
aim. At first sight one is astonished at the immense effect they 
produced. 

For the outcome was instantaneous and far-felt. All Europe 
was thrilled by the thought that a monk had challenged the pre- 
tensions of the pope to control human destinies. What was the 
reason ? Did the people read between the lines and divine what 
Luther meant? Or did they attend only to those portions where 
the opposition to the papal indulgences was declared? Yes, in 
both cases. The protest was against indulgences to the extent of 
limiting their effect to this life’s penalties and it sought to disabuse 
the popular mind of the idea that the pope had authority to remove 
eternal penalties. Though Luther spoke as a son of the church and 
professed loyalty to the pope, the plain man saw that if the ideas of 
the theses were received the pope’s schemes to enrich the papal 
treasury by the sales of indulgences would be knocked on the head. 
™ For the numerous references to our subject in Luther’s works the reader is asked 


to consult Késtlin’s great work The Theology of Martin Luther, esp. I, 216 ff.; II, 321- 
38, 573-84, 417 f. 
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A glance at them” will enable us to understand the excitement 
that arose on the publication of them, yet they give little insight 
into the inner state of Luther at the time. The most important 
thing about them was that they forced him to the front and made 
his words a rallying-call to awakened Europe. 

As a matter of fact, Luther, the theologian and moralist, was 
always far in the rear of Luther, the religious reformer. It is from 
the latter point of view that his influence in the formation of the 
Protestant doctrine of the future life is mainly to be discerned. 
Here two elements of his personality appear, his distinctive religious 
experience and his apprehension of the true sphere of the Christian 
life. As to the first: driven by the terror of the divine judgment on 
sin to the cloister, tormented and emaciated by the bitter dis- 
appointment that accompanied his long struggle for peace of mind, 
he found it at last as a revelation from heaven in the message of 
free forgiveness to the believer. Henceforth this became the whole 
of Christianity to him. The gospel, the word of God, Christ, God 
himself, were immediately given in it. In this atmosphere he lived. 
The intensity of this conviction seemed to counterbalance its 
narrowness. It was everything to him. The perplexing problems 
of the philosopher, historian, moralist, or scientist dwindled into 
insignificance in comparison. 

One might have expected him to draw the inevitable inference 
with rigor: monkish asceticism, the church’s sacraments, her invo- 
cation of the saints and worship of Mary, her mortuary masses and 
papal indulgences are vanity and blasphemy. But his progress on 
the whole was slow. It took him three or four years after the 
publication of his theses to renounce definitely indulgences, masses 
for the dead, worship of Mary, and purgatory. His view of the 
Lord’s Supper remained a modification of transubstantiation to the 
end of his life. For his attachment to the church was sincere, his 
distrust of human reason was deep, and his dread of revolutionary 
extremes was great. 

The second main source of Luther’s great influence in the wide 
rejection of the Catholic doctrine of the future life lay in his vigor- 

™ See Schaff, Church History, V1, 160 ff. 
Késtlin, op. cit., I, 466 ff. 
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ous contention that the Christian religion fulfils its ideals among the 
common people and in the natural callings of life. This meant the 
renunciation of the whole monastic ideal. The body was as essen- 
tial as the soul. The piety of the hearth was loftier than the piety 
of the cloister. The family life was the natural sphere of the 
Christian virtues. Wholesome, healthy activity was better than 
surrender to contemplation. Religious devotion was best exhibited 
in the common tasks of men. The civil order was ordained of God 
and in the civil state the Christian spirit was to find embodiment. 
Thus he banished the old separation of Christians into two grades 
and of life into two parts, annulled the prerogative of the priest over 
the layman, and in principle swept away all those ecclesiastical pro- 
visions that made the people dependent on the mediation of the 
priest for their eternal happiness. These ideas are powerfully set 
forth in his three great popular works of 1520,% Address to the 
German Nobility, Babylonian Captivity of the Church, Liberty of a 
Christian Man. The effect for Protestantism was to give the 
present life its rightful place and to destroy the whole system of 
post-mortem provisions for human salvation. 

We are less interested in following out the doctrines of the future 
life which Luther expressed from time to time. His view of the 
universe remained mostly mediaeval. The scriptural forms of 
representation of spiritual existences are often taken as statements 
of facts. There isa real devil in actual contact with men. Angels 
good and bad struggle over men and work on men from without. 
Miracles continue but the inner are the greater. Unusual phe- 
nomena and monstrosities are warning signs. The present world is 
to be destroyed and a new world to take its place. He did not 
expect the present world to become the scene of an outwardly 
victorious kingdom of Christ. Interest finally centers in the coming 
of Christ on the last day. The intermediate state of the righteous 
was one of incomplete blessedness until the resurrection, but he 
gave up the idea that they became gradually purified for the idea 
that they slept unconsciously, and later for the idea that they 
enjoyed the vision of heavenly things. But he was not inclined to 
make a dogma of this doctrine. Indeed, while Luther in his sermons 

™ Wace and Buchheim, Luther’s Primary Works. 
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indulged his fancy in representations of heaven he disliked specula- 
tion on these subjects and perhaps regarded the language of the 
Bible as imagery. To him the judgment and hell were awful 
realities, but he does not give himself to portrayals of the latter. 
His great concern was to assure men that the believer is certain of 
eternal glory. 

The recoil against Catholic eschatology assumed a somewhat 
different character in Zwinglianism, Anabaptism, and Calvinism. 
Zwingli was more of a humanist than Luther, laid greater stress on 
morality and emphasized the teachings of Scripture rather than 
experience. It was the paganism, immorality, and unscripturalness 
of the Roman church’s doctrine and practice that repelled him. 
Behind him there was the work of the mediaeval Evangelicals of his 
country, the broad humanitarian spirit of the New Learning, and 
the democratic spirit of the Swiss. Hence from the very outset 
there was in it a thoroughness that was lacking to the Lutheran 
reforms. Zwingli’s views of the future life reposed first of all on 
the belief that in the Scriptures there is a revelation of God’s pur- 
pose and character, and secondly on the trustworthiness of human 
reason. Anything that was opposed to either he would reject. 
The whole mortuary system of the Roman church was to be 
rejected, because it was at bottom a contradiction of the Bible 
teaching that the reconciliation of men with God was effected 
through Christ and was eternally sure and complete, and because 
it was immoral and absurd. The sacraments of the Roman church 
were worthless. Though he retained infant baptism because he 
feared the radicalism of the Anabaptists, he did not believe that 
unbaptized infants were lost. While salvation was through Christ 
alone he believed that the heathen who were true to the knowledge 
given by the divine Logos to all men he would meet in heaven.’® He 
took no interest in speculations on the future life. Millenarianism 
was repugnant to him, probably because he thought it anarchical. 

His eschatology was simple: The destiny of all men is settled 
eternally in this life. All have an eternal future existence. Their 
destinies are twofold—heaven or hell. The following quotations 
give his views positive and negative in brief: 

15 Dorner, History of Protestant T. heology, I, 292. 
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The sentence of the dead is known to God alone. And the less he has let 
us know about it, the less we should undertake to know about it."® 


I believe that the figment of the purgatorial fire is as detrimental to the 
gratuitous redemption bestowed through Christ as it is lucrative to its authors. 
For if it is necessary by punishments and tortures to expiate the merits of our 
crimes, Christ will have died in vain and faith will have been made void. 
What more wicked in a Christian can be imagined? Or what sort of Christ 
do they have who wish to’be called Christians and yet dread this fire which 
is no more fire but smoke? That there is a hell where the faithless and igno- 
minious and public enemies are punished with Ixion and Tantalus I not only 
believe, but Know.” 

This simple, rational, biblical, unmystical doctrine was a great 
power in the Reformed churches that sprang out of the Swiss 
Reformation. 

The Anabaptists of Switzerland held in general the same views 
as Zwingli on the question under discussion. But for most of them 
the problems touching the future had less interest than for him. 
No portion of the Catholic doctrinal tradition or ecclesiastical 
practice had authority for them. They followed the mediaeval 
Evangelicals in looking on the gospel as intended to bring men here 
and now into moral fellowship with Christ and they saw its glory in 
its power to enable men to live the good life on earth. The heroic 
manner in which they met death by the thousand at the hands of 
their Protestant and Catholic persecutors proved the strength of 
their feeling of certainty as to the life after death. 

If we may take the views of Hans Denck—a young man of fine 
scholarship—as representative of a section of them, then there was 
among the Anabaptists a tendency toward the “larger hope.”’ 
Newman™ quotes him as saying, “‘God will give to every man 
according to his works, to the evil eternal punishment according to 
his righteousness, to the good eternal life according to his mercy,” 
but adds the statement, “His ideas as to the righteousness and 
mercy of God did not permit him to believe that God would for- 
ever remain unreconciled with his enemies or would punish them 
eternally. Punishment in this life and in the life to come he looked 

%6 Jackson, Selections from Zwingli—the Sixty-seven Articles. 

17 Jackson, Huldreich Zwingli, App. 

History of Anti-Paedobaptism, 164 f. 
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upon as designed to convince men of their folly and to bring them 
into the path of obedience.” Zwingli offered a reply to this view. 

There were among them men like Melchior Hofmann and 
Nicholas Storch who strove to restore the primitive hope of an 
immediate coming of the kingdom of God visibly. These teachings 
zealously propagated among multitudes who suffered from social 
and economic evils led to terrible disasters under the leadership of 
Thomas Munzer in the Peasants’ War and came to an awful culmi- 
nation in the tragedy of the Miinster kingdom. This was not a 
tenet peculiar to Anabaptists. It was no uncommon phenomenon 
among mediaeval Catholics. Even Peter Damiani held this expec- 
tation. It was a symptom of the deep despondency that flowed 
from the terrible evils of the times. 

' The summary results of our study of the revolt against Catholi- 
cism are the following: The Roman Catholic church taught Europe 
to think of the Christian salvation as an escape from the miseries of 
a future world which would come upon them as punishment for their 
sinful state and sinful deeds in this world. It sought to base its 
ecclesiastical system on this belief. An awakened intelligence, a 
deepened moral consciousness, and a richer personal religious experi- 
ence produced a recoil against the church’s teaching and found its 
doctrine of the future life the most vulnerable point of attack. 
The attempt to repudiate the church’s doctrine involved the neces- 
sity of formulating a different doctrine. For Protestantism 
demanded certainty of doctrine as a support to personal assurance 
of salvation. To meet the needs of the times it was essential that 
the new doctrine should be simple, rational, distinctly ethical, and 
supported by the Scriptures. The man was at hand who was 
capable of directing Protestant thought on this subject—John 
Calvin. A Protestant orthodoxy and a formal settlement of this 
question soon appeared. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE BOY 
VI. THE BOY’S CHOICE OF A VOCATION: 


ALLAN HOBEN 
The University of Chicago 


It is practically impossible to overemphasize the importance 
of the boy’s vocational choice. Next to his attitude toward his 
Maker and his subsequent choice of a life partner this decision 
controls his worth and destiny. For it is not to be supposed that 
play with all its virtue, its flourish and exercise of nascent powers, 
and its happy emancipation into broader and richer living can 
adequately motivate and permanently ennoble the energies of 
youth. Until some vocational interest dawns, education is received 
rather than sought and will-power is latent or but intermittently 
exercised. Play has a great orbit, but every true parent and 
educator seeks to know the axis of a given life. 

For some boys presumably of high-school age and over, this 
problem becomes real and engrossing, but for the vast majority 
there is little intelligent choice, no wise counsel, no conscious 
fronting of the profoundly religious question of how to invest 
one’s life. The children of ease graduate but slowly, if at all, 
from the “‘good-time”’ ideal, while the children of want are ordina- 
rily without option in the choice of work. But for all who, being 
permitted and helped, both seek and find their proper places in 
the ranks of labor, life becomes constructively social and therefore 
self-respecting. To be able to do some bit of the world’s work 
well and to dedicate one’s self to the task is the individual right 
of every normal youth and the sure pledge of social solvency. 
Ideally an art interest in work for its own sake should cover 
the whole field of human labor, and in proportion as each person 
finds a task suited to his natural ability and is well trained for 

Books recommended: Frank Parsons, Choosing a Vocation, Houghton Mifflin 


Co.; Meyer Bloomfield, The Vocational Guidance of Youth, Houghton Mifflin Co.; 
Georg Kerschensteiner, Education for Citizenship, Rand McNally & Co. 
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that task does he lift himself from the grade of a menial or a pauper 
and enter into conscious and worthy citizenship. 

Here then, as in the case of the mating instinct, the vocational 
quest rightly handled forces the ego by its very inclination and 
success into the altruism of a social order. For it is the misfits, 
the vocationally dormant, the defeated and those who, however 
successful, have not considered such choice as an ethical concern 
of religion that make up the antisocial classes of the present time. 

Hence this problem of vocational guidance which is so agitating 
the educational world comes home to the minister in his work 
with youth. It may be that he shall find new and practical use 
for the maligned doctrine of election and that he shall place under 
intelligent and heavenly commission the ideals and hopes of later 
adolescence. At any rate where the life career hinges there the 
religious expert should be on hand. For what profit is there in 
society’s vast investment in early and compulsory education if 
at the crucial time of initial experiment in the world’s work there 
be neither high resolve nor intelligent direction nor sympathetic 
coaching into efficiency ? 

But the importance of vocational choice does not turn upon 
the doubtful supposition that there is one and only one suitable 
task for a given youth. Probably there are groups or families 
of activities within which the constructive endeavor may have 
happy and progressive expression. Nor, from the minister’s 
point of view, is the economic aspect of the problem paramount. 
It is true that an investment of $50,000 worth of working ability 
deserves study and wise placing and it is true that the sanction 
of public education is to return to the state a socially solvent 
citizen who will contribute to the common welfare and will more 
than pay his way; but the immediately religious importance of 
this commanding interest consists in the honest and voluntary 
request for counsel on the part of the youth himself. 

Fortunately in the very midst of a reticent.and often skeptical 
period there comes, through the awakened vocational interest, an 
inlet into the soul of youth. No religious inquisitor or evangelistic 
brigand could have forced an entrance, but lo, all at once the doors 
are opened from within and examination is invited. It is invited 
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because the boy wishes to know what manner of person he is and 
for what pursuit he is or may be fitted. When once this issue is 
on and one is honored as counselor and friend, the moral honesty 
and eagerness of youth, the thoroughgoing confession on all the 
personal and moral phases of the problem in hand are enough to 
move and humble the heart of any pastor. Such conference 
solemnizes and reassures the worker with boys, while to- have 
spent no time as an invited and reverent guest within this sacred 
precinct is to fail of a priesthood that is profoundly beautiful. 
Several experiences with both individuals and groups are fresh 
in mind at this writing. On one occasion a guild of working boys 
in later adolescence were living together in a church fraternity 
house, and it was their custom on one evening of each week to 
have some prominent man as guest at dinner and to hear an 
informal address from him after the meal. It chanced that on 
the list of guests there was, in addition to the mayor of their city 
and a well-known bishop of the Episcopal church, the manager of 
one of the greatest automobile factories in America. On the 
occasion on which this captain of industry spoke he told in simple 
fashion his own experience in search of a vocation. It was of a 
kind very common in our country: early privation, put to work 
at thirteen, an attempt to keep him in an office when he longed to 
have hold of the tools in the shop. In time his request was granted. 
While he worked he observed and studied the organization of the 
shop and the progression of the raw material to the finished 
product. Having mastered the method he left this shop and hired 
in another, and then in due time in still another shop much to the 
disgust of his friends. But in reply to their warning that “a 
rolling stone gathers no moss” he said that that was not his aim. 
As a result of faithfully following his bent he was ready to respond 
to the great demand for men to organize and run bicycle factories, 
and when that demand was followed by the much greater need of 
doing a similar work in the manufacture of automobiles he was 
chosen for the very responsible position which he now holds. 
There was, to be sure, nothing distinctly spiritual in his story, 
but after he had finished the young men kept him for two hours 
answering their questions and there was there revealed to the 
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pastor more of their fine hopes and purposes and possibilities— 
their deep-buried yet vital dreams—than he had ever heard 
unfolded in any religious meeting. Many of these youths were 
taken in hand in a personal way and are now “making good.” 
Their subsequent use of leisure, their patronage of evening schools, 
Y.M.C.A. courses, and many other helps to their ambitions testi- 
fied to the depth and tenacity of good purposes which were timidly 
voiced but heroically executed. On the other hand, the writer 
has knowledge of many cases of delinquency in which apparently 
the deciding cause was the vocational misfit foisted upon the 
young would-be laborer in the trying years between fourteen and 
sixteen. 

Public education in America is beginning to respond to the 
need of intelligently connecting our educational product with the 
world’s work. Trade-schools for boys and girls, half-time schools, 
continuation schools, night schools, and in a few cities vocational 
bureaus are at work, but so are poverty and the helpless ignorance 
of the hard-pressed home. The children who must in tender years 
be offered to our rapacious industries are the very children who 
are without hope of parental counsel and direction. . 

In New York City 42,000 children between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age take out their “working papers’ every year, 
and out of 12,000 to 13,000 taking out working papers in Chicago 
annually about 9,000 are only fourteen years of age and 1,500 have 
not yet reached the fifth grade. Many of these walk the streets 
and degenerate while in search of work or because of such fitful 
employment as only serves to balk the department of compulsory 
education which has the power to insist upon school attendance 
for children of this age if not employed. It is not that work is 
uniformly bad for these children. Indeed idleness would be worse. 
And it is not that all of these children are forced to turn out bad. 
But as a matter of fact children under sixteen are not generally 
wanted save in positions of monotonous and unpromising employ- 
ment and their early experience which is quite without reference 
to taste and native ability is likely to turn them against all work 
as being an imposition rather than an opportunity. In the long 
run this cheap labor is the most expensive in the world, and society 
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cannot afford to fully release children from school control and 
training prior to sixteen years of age. Much less can it permit 
them at any time to approach the employment problem blindly 
and unaided. Nor should it fail to reduce the hours of labor for 
such children as fall into permanently unprogressive toil and to 
organize their leisure as well as to provide opportunities whereby 
some may extricate themselves. 

What is this industrial haste which cuts so much of our corn 
while it is only in tassel, that drives square pegs into round holes, 
that harnesses trotting stock to heavy drays and draughting stock 
to gigs, that breaks up the violin to kindle a fire quickly thought- 
less of the music, that takes telescopes for drain pipes and gets 
commerce—but not commerce with the stars? It is the delirium 
in which strong men seek the standard American testimonial of 
genius and ability, namely the accumulation of great wealth; and 
in this delirium they see labor as a commodity and childhood as a 
commercial factor. They do not think of people like themselves 
and of children like their own. 

But the minister is the very champion of those higher rights, the 
defender of idealism, and as such the best friend of an industrial 
order which is perversely making this expensive blunder and reap- 
ing the blight of sullen citizenship and cynical and heartless toil. 
How can these thousands who because of ‘“‘blind-alley” occupa- 
tions come to their majority tradeless and often depleted, having 
no ability to build and own a home—how can these who have no 
stake in the country aid in making the republic what it ought to 
be? Partly they become a public care, expense, or nuisance and 
largely they constitute the material for bossism and dynamite 
for the demagogue if he shall come. The economic breakdown 
because ‘of vocational misfit and the exploitation of childhood 
usually results in a corresponding moral breakdown. To be 
doomed to inadequacy is almost to be elected to crime. 

Now the pastor certainly cannot right all this wrong, neither 
will he be so brash as to charge it all up to malicious employers, 
ignoring the process through which our vaunted individualism, 
our free field and no favor policy, our doctrine for the strong has 
disported itself. But is it not reasonable that the minister inform 
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himself of this problem in all its fundamental phases and that he 
both follow and ardently encourage a public-school policy which 
aims increasingly to fit the growing generation for productive 
and stable citizenship? Our schools are fundamentally religious 
if we will have them so in terms of character building, elemental 
self-respect, social service, and accountability to the God of all. 

The “godless schools” exist only in the minds of those who for 
purposes of dispute and sectarianism decree them so. Furthermore 
in every effort toward vocational training and sorting, the employer 
will be found interested and ready to help. 

But to come more closely to the place of this problem in church 
work it must be recognized that the Sunday schools, clubs, and 
young people’s societies offer wider opportunity for vocational 
direction than is now being used. The curricula in these institu- 
tions can be greatly vitalized and enlarged by the inclusion of 
this very interest and life can be made to seem more broadly, 
sanely, and specifically religious than is now the case. Suppose 
that to groups of boys beyond middle adolescence competent and 
high-minded representatives of various trades and professions 
present in series the reasons for their choice, the possible good, 
individual and social, which they see in their life-work, the qualifica- 
tions which they deem necessary and the obstacles to be met; 
and suppose further that the ethical code of a trade, profession, 
or business is presented for honest canvass by the class, must 
there not result a stimulus and aid to vocational selection and also 
a more lively interest in the study of specific moral problems ? 
In this way teaching clusters about an inevitable field of interest, 
about live and often urgent problems, and there is nothing to 
prevent the use of all the light which may be adduced from the 
Bible and religious experience. 

To describe the method more specifically, the lawyer presents 
his profession and subsequently the class discusses the code of the 
bar association; or the physician presents his work and then fol- 
lows the canvass of the ethical problems of medical practice, and so 
of the trade-union artisan, the merchant or teacher, the minister, 
or the captain of industry. All of this is diffused with religion, 
it has its setting and sanction within the church, it supplements 
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for a few, at any rate, the present lack in public education, and it 
is real and immediate rather than theoretical and remote. Let 
this be complemented with visits to institutions, offices, plants, 
courts, and the marts and centers of commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural life, and, best of all, cemented in the personal friend- 
ship, practical interest, and sponsorship of an adult and wise 
counselor who helps the boy both to the place and in the place, 
and, within the limits of the rather small constituency of church 
boys at least, there is guaranteed a piece of religious work that 
is bound to tell. For surely every legitimate interest of life is 
religious when handled by religious persons, and the right moral 
adjustment of the whole self to the whole world, with the emotion 
and idealism inhering in the process, is the task and content of 
religion. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
IV. DEUTERONOMY AND JEREMIAH 


PROFESSOR GEORGE AARON BARTON 
Bryn Mawr College 


With the accession of Manasseh in 696 B.c. reactionary senti- 
ment became for a time supreme in Judah. There were many 
causes which contributed to this end. Hezekiah had denied to 
many of the smaller towns of the land the right to worship in their 
ancestral high places and had made an effort to make Jerusalem 
the only legitimate place of sacrifice. This was naturally as much 
resented by the people of the provincial cities as an effort to close 
all churches in England except one central cathedral in London 
would anger the population of the provinces. It was a movement 
which imposed upon them great inconvenience and which struck 
heavy blows at local pride. Each city was naturally jealous of 
the honor of its own high place. In addition to this the reform 
demanded that the people of outlying towns should desist from 
hoary religious practices. It required them to believe that religion 
was a matter of the heart to a degree hitherto unknown, and that 
sacrifice was a ceremony, to be participated in only on the rare 
occasions when they went to Jerusalem. Such a religion the 
prophets of the eighth century had indeed proclaimed, but the 
majority of the population had never been seriously disposed to 
accept it. 

Another strong reason for the reaction lay in the superstitious 
veneration of the people for their high places. From time imme- 
morial these had been the abodes of Yahweh—the places where he 
was wont to manifest himself. Semitic conceptions of holiness 
led the people to believe that a sort of divine energy resided in the 
sacred soil of these places. If they were profaned or this energy 
were not propitiated, all sorts of disasters might be expected to 
overtake the neighboring towns. 

Again, there were powerful priesthoods connected with these 
shrines. These were thrown out of business by the reform. When 
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their pockets were touched and their livelihood endangered, we may 
be sure that they did their utmost to inflame the pride, religious 
reverence, and superstition of the people to the highest degree. 

Manasseh, sympathizing with this numerous class of his sub- 
jects, restored the high places, and gave the reactionaries the 
encouragement of his royal protection. A tradition preserved 
in different forms in different parts of the Talmud declares that 
the prophet Isaiah was put to death by him. 

Reactionary movements generally carry their adherents, not 
simply back to their original positions, but beyond them, and the 
reaction under Manasseh was no exception to the rule. Worship 
in Judah reverted to barbarous customs, once practiced by all 
Semites, but which the Hebrews had, with a few notable exceptions, 
left behind them. The author of the Books of Kings tells us that 
the worship of Moloch, the god of the Ammonites, prevailed, and 
that the custom of sacrificing children to him was adopted. If, 
however, we take the evidence afforded by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
it is clear that the worship referred to was not that of a foreign 
deity, but was worship of Yahweh under the title Melek, or king, 
and that the children were sacrificed to him. In the reaction 
Yahweh had come in the popular mind to stand for some of the 
crassest and most barbarous of primitive religious ceremonies. 
Such for the time seemed to be the result of the preaching of the 
great prophets of the eighth century. 

In this dark time, however, the prophetic ideals did not die. 
Here and there faithful souls cherished the vision which the 
teachers of the previous generation had enabled them to see. 
According to many scholars? it was at this period that a prophetic 
voice gave utterance to the ethical definition of religion which 
now stands in Micah 6:6-8: 


Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, 

And the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? ... . 
Yea, what does Yahweh seek from thee, 

But to do justice and love kindness. 

And to walk humbly with thy God ? 


*See the articles “Moloch” in the Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. III, and the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, Vol. VIII; .the former by G. F. Moore, the latter by the present writer. 


? Wellhausen and J. M. P. Smith, however, regard the passage as postexilic. 


Wherewith shall I come before Yahweh? ... . 
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Such a statement gains great force, if uttered against a back- 
ground of altars reeking with human blood. 

Scholars are agreed that it was at this period, when much active 
teaching was impossible, that a disciple of the eighth-century 
prophets, or a group of disciples, produced the kernel of the Deut- 
eronomic code, which consisted, excepting some later additions, 
of Deut., chaps. 5-26, and 28:1-46. This code was in an impor- 
tant sense the Book of the Covenant (Exod., chaps. 20-23: 10) 
revised and infused with the teachings of the eighth-century 
prophets. 

Among the many modifications which were introduced the 
most drastic were those which demanded a reform identical with 
that which had been attempted in the reign of Hezekiah and had 
so signally failed. The law which had permitted a multiplicity 
of shrines (Exod. 20:24-26) was transformed into a law which 
permitted but one (Deut., chap. 12). Pillars and Asheras, which 
Hosea had regarded as the natural accompaniments of a cult 
(Hos. 3:4), were to be uprooted (Deut. 7:5), and the social impurity 
fostered in the name of religion was prohibited (Deut. 23:17). 
Many customs of agricultural and social life had moved about the 
local sanctuaries as centers; in the new code care was taken that 
the centralization of the ritual should not work too great incon- 
venience or hardship. The ears of slaves who elected perpetual 
slavery had been of old pierced against a post at the local sanctuary 
(Exod. 21:6). Lest it should be a hardship to make a journey to a 
distant city, it was now provided that it could be done against 
the door-post of the house (Deut. 15:17). Formerly the local 
altar had been the sanctuary at which one who accidentally killed 
another could find refuge from the primitive law of blood revenge 
(Exod. 21:12-14). For such a man to have to flee to the altar 
in distant Jerusalem might, in a land where many were not Mara- 
thon racers, rob him of his one chance of life. Three cities of 
refuge were accordingly established to take over this function of 
the local shrines (Deut. 19:3-7). In providing for the feasts this 
code is more definite than the older requirements of J and E. 
They had simply required three feasts, stating that one of them 
should be held in the month Abib. Deuteronomy gives more 
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definite dates for the celebration of the other two festivals (Deut., 
chap. 16). 

One finds a more humanitarian spirit in the code of Deuteronomy 
than in the Book of the Covenant. The work of the eighth- 
century prophets had borne fruit, and greater provision was made 
for the needs of the poor and the unfortunate. For example, a 
slave who, at the appointed year chooses his freedom, is not as in 
the older code, sent away empty (Exod. 21: 4-6), but is to be given 
some provision with which to make a new start in life (Deut. 15: 
13-15). The needs of slaves, and even of animals, are thoughtfully 
considered (Deut. 5:13-15; 25:4). While this code was, we 
believe, formulated in the dark reign of Manasseh, the time to 
promulgate it had not come. The prophetic party must wait. 

The long reign of Manasseh passed at last, Amon ruled but 
two years, and then the boy Josiah came to the throne. As he 
grew to manhood the advocates of purer religion discerned in him 
a kindred spirit, and when in his eighteenth year a royal order 
was given for the repair of the temple, the propitious time for 
reform was thought to have come. The new law was “found” 
there and read to the king. The king was greatly shocked. If 
this was really the law of Moses the nation was indeed in a sorry 
state, for it had never been observed. The days of paleography 
and of higher criticism had not then dawned. Desiring to know 
whether the new law was really the Law of Moses, Josiah resorted 
to a religious test; he submitted it to an aged prophetess named 
Huldah. She declared it to be the genuine law; it met her views 
of what the original requirements of the Mosaic code should have 
been, for it was designed to meet the needs of the religious situation 
of the hour as she understood them. Accepting this prophetic 
witness as to the character of the law, Josiah set himself to carry 
it into effect, and a great religious reform was undertaken similar 
to that attempted in the preceding century (II Kings, chaps. 
23, 93). 

It has been frequently said by those unwilling to accept the 
results of modern critical study, that if this is the true account 
of the origin and introduction of Deuteronomy the prophetic party 
was guilty of fraud, and, if guilty of fraud, the book would be 
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unworthy to form a part of divine revelation. This is not, how- 
ever, a valid objection. Ethics as well as revelation has been 
progressive, and it is unfair to judge ancient men by standards 
which have become ruling ideals only since they died. The con- 
duct of those who secured the introduction of Deuteronomy was 
quite in accord with the best conscience of that age. No man of 
that time stood nearer to the ideal standard than Jeremiah; no 
man in the whole pre-Christian period carried revelation forward 
by greater strides than he. Nevertheless Jeremiah, at the instiga- 
tion of King Zedekiah, once took a course not in accord with the 
highest ethics (Jer. 38: 14-27). 

Five years before the finding of the law Jeremiah, then a very 
young man, had begun to prophesy. During the early years of 
his prophetic activity a great terror hung over the land. Assyria 
was rapidly declining in power, but hordes of barbarians were 
streaming along the Philistine lowlands and threatening to overrun 
the land; Herodotus calls them Scythians. Pouring into Asia 
from what is now southern Russia, they had half a century before 
this overrun large tracts to the south of the Black Sea; now they 
moved southward to the borders of Egypt (Herodotus I, 105). 
The earlier prophecies of Jeremiah are filled with gloomy fore- 
bodings of a disaster which is coming from the north, and it is 
probable that these Scythians were in his thoughts to be the 
agents of this catastrophe. The little book of Zephaniah, which 
is from beginning to end a gloomy prediction of woe, was probably 
written under the shadow of the coming of this horde. Perhaps 
it was fear that Yahweh was thus about to bring chastisement upon 
the land for not having observed his law that led Josiah so readily 
to inaugurate his reform when the law book was discovered. 

The accomplishment of the reform undertaken by Josiah was 
no less difficult than it had been eighty years before when under- 
taken by Hezekiah. The same forces of personal convenience, 
religious reverence, superstition, and self-interest that had then 
defeated it were arrayed against it now, and years of strenuous 
labor on the part of the prophetic party were necessary to secure 
its observance. Into this work the young Jeremiah threw him- 
self with ardor, and the notes of the sermons of this period which 
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the book of his prophecies contains have for their theme the 
various aspects of this struggle. 

Just after the death of Assurbanipal (626 B.c.) Babylon had 
under a Chaldean dynasty gained her independence. Assyria 
during the next twenty years rapidly declined to her fall. The 
twenty-sixth dynasty, established now on the throne of Egypt, was 
ambitious to rebuild again Egypt’s empire in Asia. Thus it 
came about that in the year 608 Necho marched into Asia with an 
invading army. Josiah, apparently thinking that the time was 
propitious to restore the empire of his great ancestor, David, met 
Necho at Megiddo in battle, but was defeated and killed. This 
is not the place to recount the political events which followed. 
How Necho for four years made Judah a vassal of Egypt, how he 
was then defeated by Nebuchadnezzar at Carchemish, how Judah 
passed under Babylonian control, how certain prophets and others 
continually sought by the aid of Egypt to sever the bonds which 
bound Judah to Babylon, how Jeremiah continually opposed these, 
declaring that it was Yahweh’s will that his land should remain 
under Babylonian protection, how Jehoiakim and Zedekiah dis- 
regarded Jeremiah’s teaching and brought on the captivities of 
597 and 586, culminating in the destruction of Jerusalem, and how 
Jeremiah heroically suffered during all this time, are matters of 
common knowledge. 

Jeremiah during his ministry advanced the religious concep- 
tions of his people in several respects. He revived the main fea- 
tures of the teaching of Hosea, dwelling as Hosea had done on the 
love of Yahweh and interpreting the covenant between Yahweh 
and Israel as a covenant of marriage. In tenderness and depth of 
feeling he surpasses all his predecessors except Hosea. As the 
tragic events through which he lived drove Jeremiah to seek anew 
the foundation of life, he gained new light on five important points, 
advancing in as many particulars the progress of revelation. 

Jeremiah was the first Hebrew known to us who reached a 
theoretical monotheism. Others, as we have seen, had been prac- 
tical monotheists, but it remained for Jeremiah to declare that 
the gods of the heathen were vanities—mere figments of the 
imagination (10:15; 14:22). 
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The second point in which Jeremiah advanced the thought of 
his people was the declaration that Yahweh was willing to become 
the God of the nations as well as the God of the Jews—that he 
would welcome the repentant heathen to his worship (16:17-21). 
Since the recognition of this fact was necessary to the establish- 
ment of a religion that should be in any sense universal, this was 
a long step forward. 

The third important point in Jeremiah’s teaching is his con- 
ception of the inwardness of religion. To the prophets of the 
eighth century, religion was ethical; to Jeremiah it was an experi- 
ence of the heart. To him the real covenant was not that at 
Sinai written upon tables of stone, but a covenant written upon 
the heart within; not a law imposed upon the heart from without, 
but such an experience of Yahweh in the inner man that one does 
right from the impulses which spring from the soul (33:31-34). 
Such was Jeremiah’s conception of the religion of the future. The 
seer who could take that step in religious thought was surely one 
of the greatest of the prophets. 

Because Jeremiah regarded religion as a change of heart rather 
than an outward institution the maintenance of the ritual became 
to him a secondary consideration. Isaiah had believed that the 
existence of the temple was vital to the religion of Yahweh, and 
the decimation of Sennacherib’s army had vindicated this faith. 
So far as we can see, the destruction of the temple in Isaiah’s time 
would have been disastrous to the Hebrew religion. Such a faith 
in the security of the temple might, however, lead to an over- 
confidence which would produce unethical results. Moreover the 
Mosaic covenant was now interpreted in a code which required 
the greater part of the people to dispense with sacrifice during 
the greater part of the year. Jeremiah, conceiving religion as in 
its essence inward, was able, therefore, to declare that if the people 
sinned the temple would be destroyed, and the event justified his 
belief. Dearly as he loved the temple he could see it perish without 
losing his faith in Yahweh’s presence and power. 

Jeremiah’s other great contribution to religious thought was 


his assertion of individual responsibility. Among the Hebrews, 


as among other early Semites, the family or clan had been regarded 
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as the moral unit. Not only had Achan, for example, been put to 
death for his sin, but his whole house and even his cattle (Josh. 
7:22-25). No very high type of ethical or religious life was pos- 
sible until the individual was regarded as the moral unit, and it is 
to the credit of Jeremiah that he led in asserting this fundamental 
truth (31:29, 30). 

In the year 592 Ezekiel, a young priest who had been carried 
captive to Babylonia five years previously, began to prophesy, 
and it is one of the distinguishing features of his work that he too 
championed the new doctrine of individualism (Ezek. chap. 18). 
Indeed he gives it a reasoned form and a detailed explanation such 
as the writings of Jeremiah, its enunciator, have not preserved. 

During the last six years before the fall of Jerusalem, Ezekiel 
in Babylonia was ably seconding the work of Jeremiah. The 
first twenty-four chapters of his book come from this period. 
It would seem that frequent messengers went back and forth 
between Jerusalem and Babylonia so that Ezekiel knew what was 
occurring in Jerusalem, and his prophecies were known there. We 
learn from his book that the Deuteronomic reform and the lofty 
thoughts of Jeremiah had not touched the hearts of all. Women 
still worshiped Tammuz and men worshiped the sun and did 
homage to all sorts of animal totems, such as in primitive days their 
Semitic ancestors had thought to be an embodiment of their gods. 

No nation moves forward in even ranks and Judah was no 
exception to the rule. Prophetic reformers might frame laws for 
the elevation of religion, and great souls might carry its thoughts 
forward to glorious heights, but among the rank and file custom 
and superstition must be slowly outgrown. The heights have no 
attraction for many and to break with the past seems dangerous, 
so they inertly perpetuate outgrown customs, which have become 
meaningless. Yet the future lay with the type of religion which 
the great soul of Jeremiah had discerned, which he had so power- 
fully taught, and for which through so many years he had suffered. 


The American Lnstitute of Sacred Literature 


A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE EFFICIENT CHURCH 


The church has always been mindful of the social life of the community 
in which it has been placed. Throughout the Middle Ages the church 
cared for the poor, protected literature, furnished great statesmen and even 
in some measure provided amusement for the people. With the rise of 
Puritanism, it is true, the idea of the church changed and it became more 
like the synagogue of the older days, a place of instruction and formal 
worship. But whatever may have been its relation to social activity the 
church is in constant need of growing more sensitive to the particular needs 
of a period or a locality. Thus we are led to some of the peculiar and 
characteristic problems of our own day. 

The Professional Reading Guild course, of which this is the third study, 
is being conducted by PROFESSOR SHAILER MATHEWS, Dean of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. Questions for consideration should 
be addressed to the Editors of the BrBLicAL WORLD; inquiries concerning 
books and traveling libraries to the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


A few years ago there swept over the educational world a new social 
enthusiasm: chairs of sociology were established; political economy 
ceased to be a dismal science; university settlements sprang up in 
many cities; and a new devotion to social service seized hundreds of the 
choicest undergraduate students. This renaissance in social interest 
was not an accident. Ever since the philosophical movements of the 
eighteenth century there has been developing in Europe and America 
a recognition of society as something more than a mere aggregation of 
individuals. Little by little this conception worked itself into great 
parties like the Social Democratic party in Germany, the Socialists in 
Russia and other countries. But sociology is a very different thing 
from Socialism and interest in sociological problems does not necessarily 
commit a person to any particular theory. 

Such a widespread interest in social problems and particularly in 
the abuse of our industrial order reflected itself at the start somewhat 
slowly in church activity. In the very nature of the case religious 
bodies are conservative and it was but natural that institutions accus- 
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tomed to different methods of procedure should have looked with cau- 
tion and suspicion on movements which in many cases were opposed 
to religion itself. But gradually this attitude of suspicion has been 
disappearing, especially in great cities, and the church is awakening to 
a sense of its obligation to the needs of the community and many clergy- 
men have openly heralded the social gospel which, while not less reli- 
gious than that of the former days, is more aflame with the desire to 
right social wrongs and to establish a larger degree of equality and 
fraternity. 

The literature which this new interest developed has at the present 
time become voluminous. It is hard to realize that twenty years ago 
there were not more than a half a dozen books of any serious importance 
. dealing with the matter. Fifteen years ago it was difficult to find sane 
and balanced literature dealing with the social obligations of the church. 
Today it is difficult to select books from a literature which includes in 
itself some of the most effective religious writing of recent years. 

For those who have not shared to the full in this new spirit no first 
volume could be better than that by Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth 
and the City Streets. It is not a scientific treatise—indeed it could 
hardly be called a treatise. It is rather the essence of the experience 
of a woman of sympathies, balance, judgment, and keen observation. 
It will not teach the reader principles of sociology, but it will bring 
home as will almost no other volume the dangers with which our modern 
civilization surrounds our young people. It is a mistake to think that 
the dangers are limited to large cities. The spread of the moving- 
picture show, the breakdown of parental authority, and the desire for 
entertainment threaten the morals of boys and girls in the small town 
as truly as in great cities. As Miss Addams says, “Never before in 
civilization have such numbers of young girls been suddenly released 
from the protection of the home and permitted to walk unattended upon 
city streets and to work under alien roofs.”’ 

In this volume Miss Addams describes at some length the condition 
of young women in a large city, but the volume by no means excludes 
young men. Doubtless because of her experience she feels more deeply 
the social problem set by the industrialization of women, but the volume 
but seldom touches upon anything connected even remotely with the 
social evil. The great plea of Miss Addams is that youth is full of vigor, 
the spirit of adventure, and the desire for play; that it is advisable and 
even necessary to provide for means by which such desires can be 
helpfully satisfied. To this end she approves of the city’s maintaining 
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well-regulated public dance-halls and clubrooms. So long as the boys 
and girls are on the street there is almost inevitable likelihood that they 
will sooner or later appear in the juvenile court. Miss Addams has no 
eccentric conception of what the demands of youth are nor does she 
emphasize the non-moral element of youthfulness so as to overlook the 
ideals which are always present in young lives. Particularly is this 
true in the chapter on the “Thirst for Righteousness,”’ where first-hand 
knowledge of the new class of immigrants has led her to recognize in 
them a democratic idealism which the more conservative citizens of 
the United States do not recognize. To some readers the illustrations 
she gives of this new spirit will seem exaggerated, but it is not to be 
forgotten that the youth of continental Europe are far more tempera- 
mental than the youth of the Anglo-Saxon world. Miss Addams pleads 
most earnestly that our civilization shall not permit this idealism to be 
lost, but that, all our religious instruction and institutions shall seize 
upon it as one element by which life can be reconstructed for the better. 
“We may either smother the divine fire of youth or we may feed it. We 
may either stand stupidly staring as it sinks into a murky fire of crime 
and flares into intermittent blaze of folly or we may tend it into a 
lambent flame with power to make clean and bright our dingy city 
streets.” Such alternatives constitute an unmistakable call to the 
churches. 

The pamphlet of Professor Charles Henderson, A Reasonable Social 
Policy for Christian People, is one of the sanest and at the same time most 
comprehensive presentations of the subject in print. Professor Hender- 
son writes both with the knowledge of a scientific sociologist and at the 
same time with an altogether exceptional experience born of a long pas- 
torate and of service as an expert in industrial reform. At the present 
time he is one of the members of the International Prison Commission 
of the United States and is prominent in a number of societies dealing 
with social reform. He has been repeatedly summoned by state and 
city governments to give assistance in dealing with the pressing problems 
of poverty and labor. His essay, therefore, is one which will well 
serve as an introduction to the entire problem of the relation of the 
church to society. If Miss Addams’ book arouses interest in the 
problem, Professor Henderson’s proposals block out a program which 
one might reasonably expect to find practicable. 

One of the most notable awakenings of recent years is that of the 
interest in the country. For years the farmer seemed to live outside 
the region of anything one might reckon of public interest. Men left 
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the farm almost as they would flee a city with the plague. All this, 
however, is rapidly changing and the anxiety which we formerly felt 
regarding the cities is now paralleled by the anxiety concerning the 
rural districts. Fortunately in America it is only necessary to state 
the problem to have many volunteers undertake to solve it. Chief 
among the forces making toward the betterment of rural life are the 
agricultural schools. They are not merely teaching the farmer how to 
raise better crops and cattle, but they are showing him how to develop 
a better social life with many of the enjoyments of the city even in the 
scattered farming districts. A pioneer among the writers on this 
important subject is Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College and a member of President Roosevelt’s 
famous Commission on Country Life. In his little volume, The Country 
Church and the Rural Problem, he organizes his material in an effective 
and illuminating fashion. The volume is composed of a series of lec- 
tures given at the Hartford Theological Seminary in 1909, but not 
published till two years later. It is therefore fully in touch with develop- 
ments of recent months. In his first chapter President Butterfield 
formulates the rural problem as follows: ‘The rural problem is to 
maintain upon our land a class of people whose status in our society 
fairly represents American ideals—industrial, political, social, and 
ethical.”’ In proceeding to the solution of this problem he faces first 
of all the comparative isolation of the farmer’s life. This he would 
offset, not by moving the farmer’s house into little villages, but by 
developing the means of communication between separate farms, by 
providing means of recreation for the young, by enriching woman’s 
life by various associations, and by the development of the neighbor- 
hood spirit. Ultimately such a policy rests upon education and Presi- 
dent Butterfield is thus led naturally to a discussion of what the farmer’s 
education should be in the school, the agricultural college, and the grange 
or some similar organization. In this process of education and the 
leadership which it involves the church is of the first importance. Its 
task is to maintain and enlarge the ideals of a community by the use of 
the religious motive and then help the farmers to embody these ideals 
in all their social relationships. Very properly does President Butter- 
field emphasize the need of these ideals. Anyone familiar with agricul- 
tural life knows the disposition of the farmers to take materialistic views 
of life. The church can meet this need as no other institution. 

Such a position of the church demands a well-trained and able type 
of minister and to this considerable attention is given in this volume. 
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President Butterfield thinks that such a minister should have some 
training in an agricultural school in order that he may be able to help 
his parishioners into larger economic efficiency. There is much to be 
said in favor of such a view, but there is one fundamental need—that 
the rural pastorate be regarded as a fit career for the brightest young 
men in our seminaries. In passing it may be remarked that our semi- 
naries are increasingly recognizing the need for courses in rural com- 
munities and remodeling their courses accordingly. And they are very 
properly insisting that, no matter how skilled a country minister may 
become in raising crops, he must be even more skilled in raising character. 
After all has been said, the real efficiency of a church must be sought 
in the spiritual rather than the sociological and economic sphere. 

The rural problem is still further discussed more elaborately and in 
detail by Warren H. Wilson in The Church of the Open Country. Doctor 
Wilson is the superintendent of the Department of the Church and 
Country Life of the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States. His volume accordingly is based upon a very 
wide acquaintance with rural conditions and at the same time is intended 
to set forth specifically what service the church can render to the country. 
His treatment, however, is by no means limited to ecclesiastical matters 
but includes a careful sociological study of country life as it is now 
lived, the changing conditions which are affecting this life, the country 
school both as it ought not to be and as it should be, and a very sug- 
gestive chapter on rural morality and recreation. On each one of these 
various topics the church naturally may and should have a direct 
bearing. The second half of the book deals more directly with the 
duties of the rural church. Dr. Wilson’s discussion is alive with social 
sympathy and abounds with sensible advice as to nearly everything 
financial, from the cost of a minister’s child to an estimate as to the 
amount a minister may expect for marriage fees. The most important 
of his chapters, however, undoubtedly is that upon the church leader- 
ship of the community. Herein he gives a number of very pertinent 
suggestions as to the problem which the title suggests. 

Throughout the book there is underlying a keen perception of the 
possibility of the church in the community. While the book is some- 


‘what overanalyzed and fragmentary, it is thoroughly stimulating and 


is to be most heartily commended for all those who are interested in this 
enormously important matter. We could wish that every country 
pastor in the land might have a copy to arouse his enthusiasm for 
larger social and effectively religious activity. 
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Theoretical discussions of the significance of the church are numerous 
and in many cases very helpful, but it would be difficult to find a more 
elaborate presentation of how a church is to undertake definite social 
service than that contained in the volume by Hodges and Reichert, 
The Administration of an Institutional Church. The volume is an 
elaborate account of the method worked out by Doctor Rainsford and 
his clergymen in St. George’s Parish. It seems as if nothing was over- 
looked in the volume. There are plans for parish houses, church 
deaconess’ houses, seaside cottages for the poor of the parish. There 
are schedules of services, cards of invitation, lists of hymns, record 
blanks of Christian work, and innumerable forms making for efficiency. 
Methods of financing the church are told in detail as well as methods 
of work in the various organizations connected with the church. It 
would, of course, hardly be possible for all churches to put into operation 
the entire method adopted in St. George’s, but the volume abounds in 
suggestions. There is probably no parish in America which has de- 
veloped institutional efficiency to such a high degree as has St. George’s. 
Such activities as are here portrayed obviously do not deal at once with 
the great social movements, but they do set forth a distinct ideal which 
any church may with proper adaptations adopt. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the chief needs of the young people of your community ? 

2. To what extent are the various churches of your community providing 
opportunity of normal recreation and social life for those who lack such oppor- 
tunity ? 

3. Would you favor the use of moving pictures in the church ? 

4. Is it the business of the country church to induce people to stay on the 
farms ? 

5. How much and what use can be made of the church building as a social 
center of a rural community ? 

6. How far can the rural church co-operate with the grange ? 

7. What can a church do to counteract the influence of neighboring 
saloons ? 

8. If there came a moral issue in a community, would it be advisable for 
the church as such to enter into politics ? 

Other volumes dealing with the general subject are: Henderson, Social 
Duties from the Christian Point of View; Mathews, The Church and the Changing 
Order; Hodges, Faith and Social Service; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question. On the church and rural life: Ashenhurst, The Day of the 
Country Church; Bailey, The Country Life Movement; Hayward, Institutional 
Work for the Country Church; Carver, Principles of Rural Economics. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


The family as an institution and its contribution to the development 
of the human race depends for its existence not upon legislation but 
upon the ideals of the individual. Attempts may be made to regulate the 
preservation of the family by the state, but in the highest sense the family 
exists because of the protection, happiness, and satisfaction which member- 
ship in the family brings to its members. The children of the present are 
the parents of the future, and according to their ideals will the family life 
of the future develop. Can anything be more important therefore, than 
that the parent of today skould understand and appreciate the Christian 
ideal of the family, except that in the children of today should be instilled 
an attitude of reverence for family ties and joy in the discharge of the 
obligations of the family? Leaders of classes studying the “Social and 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus” may secure help from the Club Leader’s 
Exchange conducted by GEORGIA LouIsE CHAMBERLIN in the BIBLICAL. 
Wor-p. 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS' 


Happiness is one of the legitimate quests of the individual. As a 
rule the happy man contributes to the uplifting of the community and 
to the progress of his generation more materially than he who is soured 
and sullen, and in the ideal family is the highest happiness. It is 
worth while, therefore, to help young people to find the highest ideal of 
marriage and the family, and to prepare for the obligations which they 
will in due time, not heedlessly, but hopefully, prayerfully, and sacredly 
assume. From the ideal families come the best contribution of young 
manhood and womanhood, to do their part in carrying on the world’s 
work and to assume their share in bringing into existence the best type of 
human beings. The attitude which young people assume toward the 
divorce question is almost always the result of some knowledge which 
they have of a particular case of divorce. The larger aspect of the 
problem and its relation to society as a whole does not reach them. The 

t A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Literature 
—The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents, 4 cents 
postage. 
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teaching of Jesus helps us to formulate not only principles of judgment 
for individual cases but ideals relating to the whole question of the 
family. 

A program which will afford a foundation for work will be: (1) A 
study of the status of the family in the first Christian century, among 
Jews and gentiles. (2) The influence of Jesus’ transfiguration of the 
family as a type of the kingdom of God. (3) Jesus’ conception of the 
mutual obligations of the members in the family. (4) The bearing of 
Jesus’ attitude toward children, upon our duty to children who are 
without family ties. 


Subject for Discussion.—Does the state and the church, or do both, 
create ideals on the subject of the family? Illustrate. 


In preparation for the second meeting a questionnaire as follows may 
be distributed. The topics which the leader deems most important in 
their bearing on his own community may be assigned for special report 
to selected members of the class. The others will remain for general 
discussion. 


1. What are the customs of courtship in the locality and community ? 
What is faulty in them ? 

2. Has the church any rule of discipline on the subject ? 

3. Does the law of the state offer any regulation of the social relation of 
the sexes previous to marriage ? 

4. Can anything be done by the class to produce a purer, more sober, and 
rational custom in the neighborhood ? 

5. Would a fashion of “‘chaperonage”’ be advisable ? 

6. What is the law of marriage in your own state ? 

7. What license is required, and how is it obtained ? 

8. What record is made of marriages in the county? How many mar- 
riages are not recorded? How many ministers and others officiating neglect 
to return certificates for record? Information can be obtained of the register- 
ing clerk. 

9. What persons and officials are authorized to perform the legal ceremony ? 

1o. Among the cases of divorce which have come to your own notice which 
one do you think could have been avoided by (a) less haste to marry, (0) 
higher moral standards in the community? © 

11. What was Jesus attitude toward marriage after divorce ? 

12. Can you trace any good or evil spiritual consequences of the physical 
surroundings of the particular families? Bring these to the attention of the 
class. 

13. Do you know of any dwellings which are unfit for human habitation ? 
Discuss ways of improving the conditions. 
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14. Has your community any ideal of duty on the subject of dwellings ? 
What evidence have you for your opinion ? 

15. How far are the problems of the church becoming complicated by the 
entrance of women into industrial life ? 

16. Are there any families in your community where industrial conditions 
prevent ideal family life ? 

17. Give ways in which the general life of your community might be 
bettered by the application of the principles of Jesus. 


REFERENCE READING 


Mathews, The Church and the Changing Order, pp. 200-7; Chadwick, 
Social Relationships in the Light of Christianity, pp. 12-17, 102-17, 174-87, 
267-71; Hall, Social Solutions, pp. 282-94; Mathews, Social Teaching of 
Jesus, chap. iv; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, chap. iii; Hen- 
derson, Social Duties, chaps. ii and iii. 

Articles will be found in Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels on the 
following topics: ‘‘ Family,” “Divorce,” “ Marriage,” “Children,” “Woman”; 
also in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, both one- and four-volume editions. 


THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS? 

The work for this month falls very clearly into two sections. The 
first will be devoted to the work of the prophet Ezekiel, a part of whose 
activities were pre-exilic and contemporaneous with the work of Jere- 


miah, and the remainder post-exilic. The second chapter will be occu- 
pied with chaps. 40-66 of Isaiah in which the thought is entirely that 
" of the post-exilic prophets. 

The historical setting must begin with the earlier Captivity, when 
Jehoiachim, his court, and thousands of his subjects were carried to 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar and settled in a colony on the river Chebar. 
Babylon is now the basis of activity and men outside Jerusalem, although 
of Hebrew blood, are anxiously watching the fortunes of the city. The 
leader of the class must take great pains to transfer the thought of the 
class to this new Babylonian environment, political, social, and religious. 
His great task will be to present in contrast with this environment the 
beliefs and ambitions of the religious leaders in the Hebrew colony. 
The effect which the fall of Jerusalem had upon the conception of Jeho- 
vah held by the captives, should be clearly pointed out. In connection 
with the study of Isa., chaps. 40-66, it is especially necessary that the 
class be guided into an approximate comprehension of the world powers 
by which Babylon was confronted and the rapid changes which marked 

2 A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 


The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. 50 cents, 4 cents postage. 
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the period. Maps, charts, encyclopedias, histories, biographies should 
all be used freely. 

The first program may be: (1) Ancient Babylon, (a) its external 
features, (6) its religious and social life, (c) its political ambitions and 
great leaders. (2) The Jewish colony in Babylon, (a) the character of 
its inhabitants, (b) its hopes, (c) its interpretation of the Captivity as 
presented by Ezekiel before the fall of Jerusalem. (3) The mental and 
spiritual effect upon the Jewish colony of the fall of Jerusalem and the 
coming of new captives to Babylon. (4) Typical speeches representing 
Ezekiel’s efforts to restore courage. (5) Ezekiel’s solution of the problem 
of a God without a city. 


Questions for discussion.—(1) If Jerusalem had not been destroyed 
would the Hebrews ever have thought of God as outside of Jerusalem ? 
(2) Do great disasters sometimes lead to greater good than preceded 
the apparent misfortune? Discuss examples. 


A second program dealing with Isaiah of Babylon may be: (1) A 
study of the ancient world and the events immediately preceding and 
closely following the conquest of Cyrus the Great. (2) The great pur- 
pose of Isaiah of Babylon as set forth in selected chapters. (3) Isaiah’s ar- 
raignment of idols and idolatry. (4) Isaiah’s doctrine of the “Servant 
of Jehovah.” (5) Reading and discussion of 52:13—53:12. (6) Selec- 
tions from Israel’s poets reflecting the conditions and spirit of the Exile. 


Question for discussion.—Was the task of Isaiah, or of Moses in 
Egypt, the greater. 


REFERENCE READING 


Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 230-46 and 
chap. v; also pp. 318-21; McFadyen, An Introduction to the Old Testament, 
Pp. 129-39, 162-77, 193-95; Smith, Old Testament History, pp. 291-343; 
Kent, History of the Jewish People, Vol. 1, chaps. i and ii; Wade, Old Testament 
History, pp. 383-904, 452-64; George Adam Smith, Isa., chaps. xl-Ixvi (Exposi- 
tors’ Bible); Bennett, The Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets, chaps. i-iv and 
vii; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets, chaps. xii and xiii; Driver, Isaiah, His 
Life and Times, chaps. iii, iv, and v; The Century Bible, the Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges, volumes on Ezekiel and Isaiah; The Bible for Home 
and School, volume on Isaiah. 

Articles will be found in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, four-volume and 
one-volume editions, under the following titles: Ezekiel,” Baby- 
lonia,” ‘‘Nebuchadrezzar,” ‘Chebar,” ‘Isaiah,’ “Idolatry,” ‘‘ Images,” 
“Cyrus,” “Tel Abib,” “Chaldea,” “Lydia,” “‘ Medes.” 


Book Rediew 


THE HITTITE PROBLEM 


The publication of Hittite inscriptions goes on apace.’ The key to 
their meaning is in the keeping of the Ottoman Museum at Constanti- 
nople. There lies a body of Hittite material discovered at Boghaz- 
Keui in Asia Minor, the ancient capital of the Hittite kingdom. Some 
of these Boghaz-Keui inscriptions are written in the cuneiform character 
characteristic of Assyrian. This opens the door to the translation of 
Hittite. The translation, however, must await a recovery of health on 
the part of Professor Winckler, to whom the right of translation belongs. 

The place of the Hittites in the history of western Asia was a large 
one. They were worthy foemen of the two great aspirants for supreme 
dominion, Babylon and Egypt. Their first conflict with the Babylo- 
nians goes back to the days of Samsuditana (ca. 1800 B.c.), the great- 
grandson of Hammurabi. Their power reached its greatest height in 
the thirteenth century B.c. and they pass from sight in the twelfth 
century. A satisfactory history of the Semitic world cannot be written 
until the records of the Hittites are understood. 

The volume before us presents photographs and copies of the Hittite 
inscriptions studied by the Cornell Expedition to Asia Minor and the 
Assyro-Babylonian Orient. The special responsibility for the work 


' upon this volume is carried by Mr. B. B. Charles. Each inscription is 


accompanied by brief notes regarding its location, condition, and paleo- 
graphical characteristics. The work seems to have been done with 
thoroughness and intelligence. One wonders, however, whether some 
of the photographs would not have yielded better results if more care 
had been taken in the manipulation of light and shade. The inscrip- 
tions here given include some discovered by the Cornell Expedition; 
some previously known, but not published; and some previously pub- 
lished, but here presented in better form. They are all now rendered 
accessible to scholars and will doubtless yield rich returns to the historian 
when the translator has done his work. Cornell University is to be 
congratulated upon the high character of the work of its expedition and 


the worthy form given to its publications. J. M. Powis SmitH 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* A. T. Olmstead, B. B. Charles, and J. E. Wrench. Travels and Studies in the 
Nearer East, Vol. I, Part 2: “Hittite Inscriptions.” [The Cornell Expedition to Asia 
Minor and the Assyro-Babylonian Orient, organized by J. R. S. Sterrett.] Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Andrus & Church, 1911. Pp. 49. $1.50. . 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Smitu, W. W. The Student’s Illustrated Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
Philadelphia: Sunday School Times Co., 1912. 75 cents. 


This little book is chiefly pictorial and graphic, having, as the title-page informs 
us, ‘one hundred halftone pictures of Bible places and thirty-five maps, many of them 
in colors.” It is intended for use in the Sunday school as a course adapted to the 
“History and Geography Ages.” It makes no pretense at original scholarship in 
biblical geography, but relies upon the labors of others in this field. Unfortunately, 
the author has not always known whom to trust that he might not be led astray. As 
a piece of pedagogy, it has some merits. The abundance of photographs and maps 
commends it. But the book fails to make the places and scenes it represents and 
describes vivid to the student’s mind. It is little more than a catalogue of names and 
facts. Human interest is lacking. 


BEECHER, W. J. Reasonable Biblical Criticism. Philadelphia: Sunday School Times 
Co., 1912. Pp. 335. $1.50. 


This volume is an attempt so to set forth “orthodox ideas concerning the Bible” 
that ‘they shall appeal to the thinking of the present generation.” This is a 
laudable ambition and a great undertaking. But the task is in the very nature of the 
case impossible. Men can never go back to the old way of viewing the Bible, whatever 
may become of the views that are now dominant. Prof. Beecher has done his work in 
an irenical spirit and as well, probably, as it could possibly be done. 


Beet, J. AGAR. The Old Testament—Its Contents, Truth and Worth. London: C. 
H. Kelly, 1912. Pp. 206. 2s. 


A handy introduction dealing with the following topics: (1) Christ and the Old 
Testament; (2) The Sources and Contents of the Old Testament; (3) Origin and Date 
of the Law; (4) The History; (5) The Prophets: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel; (6) The 
Twelve Lesser Prophets; (7) The Holy Writings; (8) The Historical Truth of the Old 
Testament; (9) The Religious and Moral Teaching of the Old Testament; (10) The 
Old Testament and Modern Science; (11) The Abiding Worth of the Old Testament; 
(12) The Inspiration and Authority of the Old Testament; (13) The Apocrypha. Dr. 
Beet identifies himself with modern biblical students, and his work will prove useful to 
very many people. But he does not exhibit a genuinely historical appreciation of the 
rise and character of the Old Testament. 


ARTICLES 
Burney, C. F. “The Priestly Code and the New Aramaic Papyri from Elephantine.”’ 
The Expositor, February, 1912, pp. 97-108. 


A successful exposition of the fact that Professor Sayce in an earlier number of 
The Expositor had in the discussion of this subject failed to represent correctly the 
views of modern critics regarding the origin of the Priestly Code. Professor Sayce had 
represented the critics as saying what they do not say and had then proceeded to 
convict them of error on the basis of the testimony of the new papyri. 


Driver, S.R. “The Book of Judges.” Jbid., pp. 120-36. 


A continuation of a series on Judges. This article concludes a study of the 
records regarding Deborah and Barak. 
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Green, W. C. “On a Neglected Aspect of the’ Third Commandment.” Ibid., 
pp. 186-92. ; 
An exégesis of the law as directed against deliberate lying. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
BATIFFOL, PIERRE. The Credibility of the Gospel: “Orpheus” et L’Evangile. 
Translated by G. C. H. Pollen. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. 
These eight lectures, delivered before a Cathdlic audience at Versailles in the early 
part of 1910, were called forth by Salomon Reinach’s “Orpheus,” which had made a 
considerable impression in France. With much acquaintance with critical method 


and results, Batiffol combines a controlling ecclesiastical bias, which seriously reduces 
the value of his work. 


Croscup, GEorGE E. Historical Charts of the Life and Ministry of Christ, with an , 
Outline Harmony of the Gospels. With an Introduction by Matthew B. Riddle. 
Philadelphia: Sunday School Times Co., 1912. Pp. 40. $1.00. 


These charts and summaries are mainly based, the author states, on Andrews’ Life 
of Our Lord. They assume the chronological character of the Fourth Gospel, with its 
various visits to Jerusalem, and represent in general the traditional view of Jesus’ 
ministry. 


ZORELL, Francisco. Novi Testamenti Lexicon Graecum, fasciculus 4, mpesBvrns— 
&péqwos. Pp. 481-646. (Cursus Scripturae Sacrae.) Paris: Lethielleux, ro11. 
This part concludes Zorell’s new Greek lexicon of the New Testament, which has 

followed almost within a year Preuschen’s excellent work. Zorell includes the read- 

ings of Tischendorf and Westcott-Hort, and marks a new era in his free inclusion of 
illustrations from the Greek papyri. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 
Hopces, GEorGcE. Saints and Heroes to the End of the Middle Ages. With illustra- 
tions. New York: Henry Holt, 1911. Pp. 268. $1.35. 


Twenty delightfully readable sketches, for young people, of fathers and leaders of 
the church, such as Cyprian, Jerome, Benedict, Columba, Hildebrand, Anselm, 
Dominic, Francis, Hus, and Savonarola. The sketches are informally and most 
entertainingly written; and the illustrations are well selected. 
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